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Planetarium, Lamar High School, Lamar, Colorado, 


Architect: Wheeler & Lewis, Denver, Colorado, Mason Contractor: Robert Eaton, Cortez, Colorado, 


They're not making domes like they used to. 

A four-inch glazed brick planetarium, built with high bond 
mortar containing Sarabond" brand mortar additive. Sarabond 
gives the dome extra strength and weather resistance to 
meet Lamar's extreme environmental conditions. It's an idea 
material for architects with ideas. The Dow Chemical 
Company, 216 Security Life Building, 1616 Glenarm Place, 
Denver, Colorado 80202. Phone: 266-2329. 


<> 


Seal now has America's most distinguished 
lines of fine furnishings in its 
greatly expanded Denver showrooms 


Seal's newly expanded showrooms at 80 South Santa Fe are filled with exciting new 
interior furnishings bearing such great names as Knoll, Herman Miller, Art Metal, 
Harter's Lübke and Oak Group, Thayer Coggin, Domore, Supreme, Commercial 
Carpet Corp., Bigelow, Gulistan, Howard Miller and many more. Our new fabric 
and floor covering sample displays contain over 1000 colors, patterns and textures. 
You are invited to stop in and enjoy this wonderful world of color, texture and superb 
functional design for office and residential use. Explore the many individual new 
room settings. Feel free to consult with members of Seal's professional interior design 
staff. A visit to Seal's expanded showrooms is a rewarding adventure in design ideas. 
Stop in soon and bring your clients. 


SEAN 


FURNITURE, ING. 


80 SO. SANTA FE/ DENVER/ 777-3071 
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an example of how 


IDEALITE 


opens up a new 
era of expression for 
architects/engineers in 
providing maximum 
usable space 


To provide economical space with maximum 
flexibility, Idealite concrete was chosen for 
the floors as well as exterior walls at 
the new Bureau of Reclamation engineer's 
office building in Denver. The structure 
for the floor is a waffle slab using 
post-tensioned joists spaced on 5-foot 
centers. The space was accomplished by й 
using a special steel pan 4'6" square by 18" 4 
deep. This provided 375,000 square feet 8 

of usable area within the structure's ff 
fourteen stories, using only 4 interior columns 
plus a shear wall core. There is a series Ё 
of seven 30 ft. square interior bays, flanked 
by a series of seven 30 x 40 ft. bays. 
The unusually handsome, grey-textured 
exterior of the building was achieved simply M 
by deep sandblasting to expose the Idealite. 
It was unnecessary to apply any | | 
additional finishing material. § 
if you are considering the construction of 
a building and want maximum usable space 
as well as design latitudes that are virtually 
unlimited, investigate the advantages of 
Idealite lightweight concrete. 
Idealite makes possible buildings that are 
higher, spans that are wider, designs 
that are handsomer. 


Hellmuth-Obata - Kassabaum of St. Louis, Architects — fee 
Ketchum, Konkel, Ryan and Hastings, Engineers, Denver | 


IDEALITE 


Producers of Idealite Lightweight Aggregate for 
Concrete and Concrete Products 
821 17th Street • Phone 534-5144 • Denver, Colorado 80202 
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Symposia Presents... 


Donald W. Decker/AGC 
Denver, Colorado 


HOLLOW METAL 
DOORS — FRAMES — PANELS 


Manufacturers—Warehouse Stock 


@ modern-cote 
WALL e 
COVERINGS 


Мап1®нАПЕ 


Sunscreen 


The happy privilege of introducing a new Editorial Board 
member is ours this month of October as we present to 
Symposia readers Mr. Donald W. Decker of Denver. Don, 
since 1946, has been president of the General Contracting 
firm of Blackinton and Decker, Inc., and has served the 
Industry in many capacities including presidency of the 
Associated Building Contractors of Colorado (AGC) in 1965, 
Don's impressive background begins with his education 
which includes a Bachelor of Fine Arts from the Chicago 
Art Institute, a B.A. in the Humanities from Chicago Uni- 
versity and from 1931 to '33 he studied Architectural De- 
sign at the University of Michigan. His post-graduate work 
includes Business Administration at the University of 
Denver and the American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. 

From 1946-1953, he was Chairman and Associate Professor 
at the College of Business Administration at Denver Uni- 
versity. All of which eminently qualifies him for his work 
with the AGC's National Committee on Education and the 
College Curriculum Sub-Committee. 

He is presently a Colonel in the Transportation Corps of 
the U. S. Army Reserve and has served as Director and 
Instructor of the Transportation Department of the USAR 
School (1954-62). During World War II he was on active 
duty in the U. 8, and the Southwest Pacific. 

Mr. D. has long been an active member of his community 
with many years of devoted service to his Church, the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, the United Fund, Denver 
Children's Home, and he is a Past Director of Denver 
Kiwanis and a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Denver Kiwanis Foundation. 

We must further add to Mr. D's Board qualifications . . . 
three years with the Rand McNally Publishing Company, 
and a further stint from 1939-42 as Sales Manager of the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing firm. 

His succinct summary of his philosophy ... “To think 
creatively; to build constructively; to act frankly; to serve 
objectively and to worship with humility,” is but one of 
many reasons why we feel so fortunate in his joining our 
Advisory Group. Mr. Decker—the red carpet is out! 


W. RAY CRABB, INC. 


471 Kalamath Denver, Colo. 534-5101 


Adlake EXTERIOR Venetian Blind Windows for IN- 
TERIOR Hospital Application. 


For Intensive Care Units Venetian Blind Windows 
Provide Constant observation from nurses’ station. 
Complete privacy when needed. 


Air Tight, Dust proof, Water proof, the built-in Ve- 
netian Blind also provides compact, neat, clean ap- 
pearance. 

Pictured above — Coronary Intensive Care Unit, 
General Rose Memorial Hospital. 

Architects: Baume & Polivnick 


LEEVER BUILDING SPECIALTIES, Inc. 


1759 W. 32nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 80217 433-7445 
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Five gorgeous reasons to specif 
Olympic pre- stained wood 


equipped to pre-stain any siding you specify. Any colors you specify. 


As an authorized dealer for Olympic Pre-Stained Wood, we're 
[йө Here's what makes it a gorgeous deal: 
L 


T un CO. - Makes the wood look good, makes you look good. 
‚ Goes up any time, regardless of weather. 

. Reduces on-site labor costs. 

. Quality-controlled application—no call backs. 

. Fast local delivery. 


4100 So. Santa Fe Dr. " mios ы | 
hoose from colors, solid or semi-transparent. 
Englewood, Colo. 80110 ات‎ 


Let us give you the full story. 
Phone 789-2275 SEE DETAILS—REVERSE SIDE 


Zl 


Take advantage 


of the trend to pre-stained 


wood. 


The Olympic Stainer produces superior 
quality because of a unique three-step 
process: |.) Flooding the stain on, then 
forcing it into the wood with Neoprene 
pressure rollers to assure maximum 
penetration. 2.) Brushing thoroughly — in 
two separate operations to make certain 
all stain is brushed into the wood grain and 
to give an even distribution without lap 


Cuts labor costs. You save time on the 

job, too. Using Olympic Pre-Stained Wood 
means you save on job-site labor and avoid 
unnecessary call-backs caused by inadequate 
materials or application methods. You 

avoid weather delays. 

Suggested Architect Specifications: Lumber or plywood 
shall be kiln-dried and pre-stained on the Olympic Stainer 


Model 5004 or Model 1404 using full strength Olympic Stain 
as manufactured by Olympic Stained Products Co., 


marks. 3.) Natural overnight drying. 1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Washington 98107. 
15 FORCED 
STAIN INTO GRAIN AND THEN DRIES 
FLOODS WITH PRESSURE BRUSHED IN NATURALLY 
ON ROLLERS _ ТШЕН, OVERNIGHT 
— KR ме > 


The Olympic Stainer System 


WZ 
E. 


Immediate deliveries on all 66 Olympic colors, at less money than conventional staining methods. 


Call us for samples or a salesman call. 


Me uan CO. 


4100 So. Santa Fe at Oxford 
P. O. Box 1254 

Englewood, Colorado 80110 
Phone 789-2275 


“EVERYBODY TALKS 
ABOUT THE WEATHER, 
BUT..." 


Prequalifying bidders gets the job done right the first time 
around. With more construction coming in the next 

20 years than there has been in the last 200 years, it's time the 
bidding climate receives something more than passing 
comment. Why support a mirage that makes the short-term 
dollar look better, while sacrificing solid over-all profits 

and better building? The next time you want everybody to bid, 


ask yourself what you've done for the building industry lately. 


COLORADO PIPE TRADES INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


2727 WEST SIXTH AVENUE AT THE NEW PLUMBING SHOWCASE 
266-1935 
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Specify 


HIGH-LITE 


Plastic 


SKYLIGHTS 


IN PLEXIGLAS AND FIBER GLASS 


21 sizes 


in stock > 


National Leaders in Custom Design 


Helena, Montana is about to embark 


upon an ambitious Urban Renewal Pro- 
gram — consultant for this endeavor, 
Floyd Tanaka, AIP, Denver. Floyd is 
for over 15 years by one of the participants in the An- 


nual Fall A.I.A. meeting on Septem- 
LASTICRAFTS ber 27-28. The meeting theme is 
DENVER, COLORADO “Community Planning," and in addition 
2800 No. Speer Blvd. 303/433-3367 to architects, mayors and city-county | 
planners were included. The meeting | 


was held in Helena. 
El 


Aside: The ABC Construction Manage- 
ment Course (an Annual evening course 
sponsored by ABC and the Construc- 
tion Advancement Program) began on 
September 10th in Denver. Instruc- 
tors are Max Saul, AIA/CSI and Wil- 
liam A. Baillie, AGC. Many of the 

25 enrolled are women... 

Women in Construction... that is. 
We're wondering if last year's AIA 
instructor, R. James Noone has 

heard about this... want your job 
back, Jim? 
[EE mss 


The Board of the Albuquerque Chapter 
of the Construction Specifications 
Institute has regretfully accepted 
the resignation of Bill Carrol. А 
year earlier than anticipated. Bill 
becomes head man for the Contracting 
Plasterers and Lathers International 
Association and his new assignment 
will preclude his continuation as an 
active member of the CSI Board. We 
join the Albuquerque Chapter in wish- 
ing Bill the best during his term as 
President of CPLIA. 


Manufactured in Denver 


Speed-Steel 
PENN METAL'S 
Structural Framing System 


Goes up fast 
Costs less 
Fire-Resistant 
Versatile 
Light Weight 


STEELSCO, INC. 


Fabricators Erectors 
4201 South Navajo Street 
Englewood, Colo. 80110 

303/789-0528 
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The Red Coats are coming! Tucson's 
perky red-jacketed Women in Con- 
struction have announced the date of 
the Annual Region 8 Forum to be held 
in that charming southern Arizona 
town. It's scheduled for April 25, 
26 and 27, 1969 which indicates that 
Forum coordinators Jane Fields and 
Agnes Person are really looking 
ahead! 


EEE Sia SS Wo TUE momo] 
It is always with great pleasure 
that we note the completion of a 
building which has been featured in 
these pages as a "Symposia Design 
Study." In February, 1967, the late 
Stanley Morse, AIA, prepared for us 
a study on the W. Dale and W. Ida 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the 
campus of Temple Buell College (it 
was then Colorado Woman's College) 
in Denver. Оп September 20th, the 
Center was dedicated. It is a beau- 
tiful structure . . . fulfilling its 
original promise... and like many 
other buildings from the drawing 
board of Stanley Morse, a worthy 
memorial to this fine and talented 
man. 


PENROSE LIBRARY, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Architect: 
Carlisle B. Guy 


General Contractor: 


Bruce Hughes, Inc. 


Stan Borthwick, President of the New 
Mexico Building Branch of the AGC, 
and VERY active member of the Albu- 
querque CSI, has been appointed to 
serve on the CSI/Region 10 Screening 
Committee. 


The Utah firm of Consulting Engineers 
—Caldwell, Richards, and Sorenson— 
hosted a luncheon for municipal of- 
ficers and community leaders on Sep- 
tember 13th at the company's offices 
in Salt Lake City. About 200 at- 
tended this yearly affair which 
C.R.&S. sponsors in conjunction 

with the Municipal League's Annual 
Convention. 


Tom Gilmore of the Associated Build- 
ing Contractors of Colorado nomin- 
ates the abandoned gasoline station 
next door to the Engineer's Club for 
the 1968 "God's Own Junkyard" Award. 
A delightful, un-fenced soil pollu- 
tion project seems to be underway on 
South Santa Fe...and it appears 
nobody is throwing away anything 
beautiful! 


Precast by: 


її Du. 


ADAMS CITY, COLO. 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 


6900 ELM STREET 288-1571 


Architectural Structural 
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Architectural K etals, Гис. 


Zimmerman serves: 

Colorado, Wyoming, 

New Mexico, North and 

South Dakota, Kansas, 
(0 Arizona 


Your metal designs 
Implemented by three 
decades of crafts- 
manship in the 
architectural field 


201 east 58th avenue— 
dativer, colerada -— 80216 
telephone 303-623-4171 


КККК 


Specify 


RICHLAWN 
Quality Sod 


We invite you to see our installations at 


€ The Air Force Academy 
Ф University of Colorado 
@ University of Wyoming 
© Polo Club Apartments 
ө D. U. Memorial Gardens 


Your choice of 
SCOTT'S WINDSOR 
Merion or Kentucky Blue 


Full Written Guarantee 
Call for a Free Estimate 
on your next project. 


Richlawn Turf Farms 
Denver-Boulder 771-5611 
Colorado Springs 473-5836 
Pueblo 542-5186 
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INSTALLED . . . the new officers of the 
Denver Metropolitan Chapter of Women 
in Construction were installed at a 
very "posh" dinner at the Petroleum 
Club on September l4th. They are 
President: Marion Golden; First V.P.: 
Roberta Leeper; Second V.P.: Donna 
Branson; Corresponding Secretary: 
Karen Burkhart; Recording Secretary: 
Marlene Turner; Treasurer: Myrtle 
Filipi and Board Members: Starr 
Deveneau, Rita Hageman, Cynthia Ann 
Kixmiller and Marguerite Ruff. 


At the recent joint meeting of the 
AGC/AIA in Utah, one of the topics 
under discussion was the licensing 
and bonding of contractors and subs. 
The two groups also reviewed the 
problem of getting plans cleared and 
eliminating delays with Salt Lake 
County. (And where have we heard 
that before?) 


From Carl Koeppen's "CSI Annual 
Picnic Document" to the last chord 
from John Schaffer and his "singing 
strings" — the annual outing of the 
Denver Chapter of the Construction 
Specifications Institute was a 
"wowser." Picnic ehairman Phil Smith 
is being cited far and wide for his 
outstanding job, and similar medals 
are being passed around to Carl 
Karle, Don Mains, Bob Carlson, Dick 
Miller, Ralph Bacheldor, Diz Dillon, 
Carl Edwards...etc., etc. Just for 
laughs, we pass along this comment 
from our moppet department (College 
Division) . . . after hearing about 
the CSI outing, she sighed, "Well, 
why didn't you say so — you're going 
on a "woodsy". Апа if you don't 
think this is funny — you're either 
too young or too old. 


The many friends of Olga Jackson 
and they are legion in the architec- 
ture/construction community. will be 
happy to know of her new position as 
Director of Public Relations for 
Temple Buell College here in Denver. 
The best, Olga! 


DISCOVERY: DESIGN 


AIA Home Tour/1968 


Columbus Day, October 12 


A traditional discovery date—October 
12—has been chosen by members of 
the Colorado Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects as the date to 
exhibit “architecturally designed 
space." In Denver, in the foothills 
west of the city and in Greeley, arch- 
itecturally designed homes will be 
open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on 
this date providing the public, mem- 
bers of associated professions and 
architects themselves with a dis- 
covery opportunity. Prime purpose 
of the Home Tour is, of course, to 
underline the importance of profes- 
sional architectural design in the res- 
idential field. Proceeds will be used 
to continue the educational aims and 


communications goals of the Institute. 
Members of the Women’s Architec- 
tural League and the Architectural 
Secretaries Association will serve as 
hostesses. 

Tickets will be priced at $2.50 for 
adults; $1.00 for students and children. 
They are available in Denver at the 
AIA office, 1426 Larimer Square, at 
El Galeon and Heddlecraft Shops in 
the Square; in Greeley at Williams 
and Johnson, 2540 11th Avenue or tele- 
phone Neal Carpenter at 353-4023 and 
in Boulder from either Hobart Wag- 
ener, 900 28th Street or William Heinz- 
man at 586 Mohawk Drive. 

Itinerary of the Denver Area tour 
is as follows— 


AWARD OF MERIT—HONOR AWARD PROGRAM, 1968 
WESTERN MOUNTAIN REGION/AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


John D. Anderson Residence—Jefferson County, Colorado 


Architects: Anderson-Barker-Rinker (John Anderson, Partner in Charge) 
Mechanical & Electrical Engineers: Swanson-Rink and Associates 
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1. Residence of Architect Langdon E. 
Morris, AIA. (Mr. Morris, incident- 
ally, was the winner of a major 
Honor Award at the 17th Western 
Mountain Regional Conference іп 
September, for Larimer Square in 
Denver.) 

2. Residence of Architect Victor 
Hornbein, FAIA, 714 Pontiac Street. 
3. Residence of Architect Alan G. 
Gass, AIA, 602 South Harrison Lane, 
4. Residence of Alex Glassman (Dick 
Quinn/Architect), 5417 South Oneida. 
5. Residence of Vern Kornelsen 
(Lacy/Kalstrom, Architects) 5671 
Blue Sage. 

6. Residence of George Ashen (Pat 
Weishapel/Architect) 6301 Greenbriar 


Structural Engineers: Jorgensen and Hendrickson 
Contractor: Shaw Construction Company 
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Drive in Cherry Hills, 

The AIA Mountain Tour will include 
the following residences and a map 
is available with the purchase of 
tickets... 

1. Residence of John C. Zimmerman 
in Hiwan Hills/Evergreen (Ed DeVil- 
biss/Architect) 

2. Residence of Architect John D. 
Anderson, AIA, in Rainbow Hills/ 
Lookout Mountain. Winner of an 
Award of Merit—Western Mountain 
Region Conference/AIA—1908, 

3. Residence of Peter Lipman, Col- 
umbine Glen/Lookout Mountain. 
(Architect/Jim Ream). 

4. Residence of Joseph C. Fabian, 
7177 West 8th Avenue (returning to 
Denver) Architect/William Coppock. 
As an added attraction: 

Rancho Tranquilo—built originally in 
1932 for Mrs. Harry H. Tammen and 
designed by the eminent Colorado 
architect, Mr. Burnham Hoyt, FAIA; 
donated by Mrs. Arthur Rippey in 
1960 to Temple Buell College has 
graciously opened for the Colorado 
Chapter of the AIA on this occasion 
by the College, (Rancho Tranquilo 
will be open from 1:00-5:00 p.m. only). 
Tour Homes selected in the Greeley 
area are: 

1. Hugh Arnold Residence—Dos Rios, 
Southwest of Greeley, (Neal Carpen- 
ter/ Architect). 


2. Kirby Hart Residence—Dos Rios, 
Southwest of Greeley, (Neal Carpen- 
ter/ Architect). 

3. Morris A. Judd Residence—2129 
18th Street Road, Greeley, (William 
R. Williams/Architect and Hal Lip- 
stein/Interior Design). 

All tickets sold are interchangeable, 
and persons obtaining tickets іп 
Greeley can attend the Denver por- 
tion of the tour... (and vice versa). 
The Rocky Mountain Chapter of the 
Producers' Council has provided door 
prizes as an extra added attraction 
and all those purchasing tickets (ex- 
cepting AIA and ASA members) will 
be eligible, winners to be notified 
the Monday following the tour. 


Homes selected for these tours in- 
clude both large and small residences 
in a wide price range. АП of them 
demonstrate a sensitive attention to 
detail, to economy and to the value 
of aesthetics. АП of the houses se- 
lected by the Chapter indicate the 
very real values to be accrued from 
the use of a professional architect in 
the design and construction of the 
private residence. 

Set aside Columbus Day this 1968— 
and spend October 12th in the de- 
lightful discovery of architecturally 
designed space—the Home Tour of 
the Colorado Chapter of the АТА! 


Lumber Company 


= — 5223 W.38th Ave. 
` Phone: 421-6162 
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A.C.S.A. TO MEET 
IN COLORADO 


The College of Architecture at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder will 
assume the role of “mine host" on 
November 7-9 when the Western 
Region of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture meets. Host 
Chapter Chairman is Professor Cal 
Briggs of C, U., and he will be aided 
and abetted in his program planning 
by David Paulson (Fisher Traveling 
Scholarship winner, recently returned 
from Japan) and John Prosser. 
Attending the November meeting will 
be Administrative and Instructional 
personne! from the sixteen schools of 
Architecture in Arizona, British Co- 
lumbia, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Montana, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington. 

Also scheduled to be on hand is John 
Ellison, who serves in the dual capa- 
city of Director of Educational Pro- 
grams for the American Institute of 
Architects and Executive Secretary 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture. 1968 President of 
the ACSA is Professor Б. L, Bliss, 
head of the Department of Architec- 
ture at the University of Utah. 


REMEMBER THESE NAMES: 


TELESPAR (T.M.) perforated square 


tubing 


COLORLINE® Movable Partitions 
MET-L-STRUT® Raised computer floors 


KURLOCK" Cabletray system for power 
and control 


They are all UNISTRUT? Products 


For complete information, call 


UNISTRUT WESTERN, Inc. 


601 S. Jason St. 


Denver, Colo. 733-5535 


elevation 


Let's read the fine print! 


The overwhelming and pompous bulk of the “Political 
Platform’’ negates assimilation by the intellectual gut. 
However, before you push away from the table and reach 
for the *'bicarb'"—read the small print under the heading 
"National Labor Relations Act Review" promulgated by 
the Democratic Party in Chicago, 1968. 


"We will thoroughly review and update the National La- 
bor Relations Act to assure ап effective opportunity to 
all workers to exercise the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, including such amendments as: 

—Removal of unreasonable restrictions upon the right of 
peaceful picketing, including situs picketing." 


Well, there it is—in not such small print, it's readable 
and it's lethal. The Old Common-Situs Wolf hasn't even 
bothered to put on Grandma's nightcap for his appearance 
in the Democratic Platform. 

For eleven years, the Construction Industry has fought, 
in committee, and on the floor of the United States Con- 
gress, the bludgeon of common-situs picketing. Every ma- 
jor organization within the architecture/construction/en- 
gineering community—the A.G.C., the A.LA., the C.E.C.— 
and innumerable others have literally poured hours and 
dollars into defeating, year after year, this MOST unfair 
of all labor practices. 

Yet, in the face of the long and avowed and bitter opposi- 
tion of those people who must be charged with the respon- 
sibility of building America—this common-situs labor plank 
has been blithely and defiantly nailed into place in Chi- 
cago. 

We do not presume a partisan political position—yet, our 
concern for the Industry would be poorly served, we feel, 
if we did not alert our readers to “the small print." We 
do believe the Democratic Party to be insensitive to the 
needs of the Construction Community. We believe they 
have relinquished the loyalty and the support of that In- 
dustry in November. 


Fleteher B. Trunk, President 
Boyce Publications, Inc. 
Publishers of Symposia 
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On-site Design team at work on schematics. 


on site architectural teams 
produce schematics for schools 


n late August, most school buildings across 
the nation stand quietly deserted. Not so 
the two-room Cottage School at 28th and 
Quail in Colorado’s sprawling Jefferson 
County’s R-1 District. Here on Monday, 
August 26th, the architects have landed! 
Here, two On-Site Design teams from two 
architectural firms in Denver will spend the next four 
days (and nights) creating the schematics for two indi- 
vidual elementary school projects. They have brought with 
them the accoutrements of their profession, and each team 
has been duly presented with three documents: a topo- 
graphical site plan, an 18-page summary of the functional 
requirements/architectural program for the Elementary 
School, and 2 pages on the specific Building Program for 
Normandy and Kendrick Lakes Elementary Schools. 
The architects are not alone. Equally involved in the ses- 
sions during the ensuing ninety-six hours are representa 
tives of the R-1 District; Elementary Level Directors, Dr. 
Monroe Carter and Dr. A. J. Michel, and with a shirt 
pocket well supplied with cigars, Ed Eads who is Director 
of Planning and New Construction. Acting in the capacity 
of coordinator for the R-1 School District since the pass- 
age of the $19.5 million bond issue in May of 1966 has been 
the architectural firm of Rogers/Nagel/Langhart of Den- 
ver. The Kendrick Lakes K/6 school is their assignment— 
the team headed by Victor Langhart and including Milan 
Hart, who will be the project’s supervising architect, Gary 
Meredith, Arley Reinhart and Bill Abney. Working with 
them will be Dr. A. J. (Jake) Michel. No stranger to the 
On-Site Design Concept is Team 2 assigned to the Nor- 
mandy Elementary School from the firm of Anderson/Bar- 
ker/Rinker with three R-1 schools to their credit. Jokn 
Anderson heads the team composed of Donald E. Barker, 
Dana C. Rickli and Theodor A. Grossman. Working with 
them is coordinating architect, John Rogers and Level 
Director, Dr. Monroe Carter. Also present in the role 
of “mouse in the corner" — is Symposia — looking over 
shoulders, listening and watching as ideas are translated 
into rough sketches — from rough sketches to scale draw- 
ings — and finally a set of schematies on colored slides 
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ready for presentation to Citizen's Commitiee and School 
Board. 

The two K/6 schools under consideration are to be de- 
signed and built to the ultimate capacity of 756 students 
with a total net area of 33,264 square feet. Since the 
academic criteria calls for completely flexible student 
spaces, the 22 equivalent classrooms and the Informational 
Materials Center occupies the largest single area . .. over 
21,000 square feet. This open space is augmented by the 
semi-open areas of the seminar spaces of 1,000 square feet 
which are adjacent and flexibly open to the large aca- 
demic and IMC sector. Enclosed areas include vocal 
and instrumental music rooms, the physical education 
(gym) department, administrative suite, toilet facilities, 
custodial areas and the kitchen. 

It is well to delineate, at this point, we believe, the dual- 
use concept of the cafeteria which has been incorporated 
into many of the elementary schools built since 1966. 
Because morning kindergarten pupils leave for home be- 
fore the lunch period, and afternoon kindergarteners do 
not appear until afterwards — the cafeteria is used as the 
large play-area for the two kindergarten groups at each 
session, with close knit activities with the teacher as- 
signed to smaller alcove spaces immediately contiguous 
to the cafeteria area. 

Architects and R-1 Educators alike have found that this 
total all-day use of the 2,000 square feet of cafeteria has 
made possible a reduction of kindergarten space to 1,000 
square feet, and a dollar saving of significant value. The 
dollar savings, however, would be less than worthwhile if 
this new kindergarten program itself had not been proved 
so successful. Both toddler and teacher alike have found 
a new and meaningful relationship possible. The carpeted 
alcoves, flexibly screened from the cafeteria, are warm, 
child-scaled and suitable for the intimate accord of the 
very-young-pupil/teacher relationship. The larger space 
of the cafeteria provides "release" for running, jumping, 
marching and games. We will note however, the much 
bolder innovative concept advocated by Dr. Michel and 
implemented in the plan for the Kendrick Lakes Elemen- 
tary School by Vie Langhart's Design Team. 


Symposia wishes to express appreciation to all those most cooperative people 
who have made this "on site" design study possible, and most particularly 
to Mr. John Rogers, AIA, and Mr. Victor Langhart, AIA, of the firm of Rogers/ 
Nagel/Langhart — to Mr. John Anderson, AIA, of Anderson/Barker/Rinker, to 
all the “team” members and to Dr. Del Walker, and the many others involved 
from the Jefferson County R-l School District. Of necessity, this report can 
cover only the “high spots” of the many ramifications of the 0.5.0.5. 


et us quote, by way of introduction, from 
the Elementary School Criteria for the 
Jefferson County R-1 system as it affects 
the environment to be provided by the 
designer. “It is not intended to inhibit 
research but rather as a spring board for 
creative architect/engineer whereby de- 
lightful and functional educational space may be pro- 
vided in such a way as to allow the creative educator 
a maximum flexibility. In other words, the building is a 
stage for the educational activities and must not get in 
the way.” 
Certainly the best illustration of the creativity of an On- 
Site Design team working in a vis-a-vis situation with 
the Educator-Owner is to be found in the divergent solu- 
tions by the two Teams who worked in late August in 
the Cottage School on Quail Street. 
The Space Considerations/Normandy 
Nearly an acre of space under roof, housing the many 
faceted activities of a 1/6 program, presented a child- 
scale problem to John Anderson's Normandy Team. En- 
gineering consultation on stress problems enabled the 
architects to decide upon a  "space-frame" roof struc- 
ture with only four load-bearing brick columns. Visual 
interest is then provided on both sides of the academic 
space by a split-level seminar space relieving the to- 
tality of openness. Two seminar spaces have been created 
on the half story or balcony level on opposite sides of 
the academic/IMC area. Movable partitions within the 
balcony area itself produce the possibility for smaller or 
larger rooms, at hand, for many academic uses — sem- 
inars, lectures, teacher team-teaching sessions, small 
remedial groups. Beneath the seminar area, and on a 
level one half story below level, is what John Anderson's 
team called the “kiva” space. Here, the architects 
created an ideal medium for audio-visual teaching which 
is increasingly used on every educational level. Carpeted 
stairs provide bleacher type seating — the wall itself 
becomes the screen. It is not necessary to try to darken 
a small area of the academic space on the median or 
main level — the audio visual requirements are fulfilled 
without disturbance to any other students or teachers. 
Work spaces with water facilities, etc., at kiva level are 
provided for demonstrations and other purposes. 
Facility for Performance 
An auditorium for the “school program" has become in 
these latter years of explosive school populations and 
“tight” budgets — a luxury which few, if any, schools 
can afford. The “big zero" square feet is accorded facil- 
ities for performance in most elementary school programs 
today. Normandy and Kendrick Lakes are no exception 
to the rule. Each team provided an answer, for at no 
level of a child’s school-going years is the “performance” 
more important than to parents of grade-school children. 
At Normandy, given the advantage of a gently sloping 
site, and the architectural imagination of the Anderson 
team, the performance facility is provided by two different 
yet essential parts of the structure. By lowering the level 
of the gymnasium three feet — and providing the con- 
necting corridor wall and adjacent cafeteria area with 
movable partitions . .. a fine performance facility is pro- 
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Above: the split-level kiva/seminar space, and below: 
kindergarten alcoves at Normandy Elementary School. 


vided. Audience is seated in the gymnasium area, and the 
stage can be expanded to include not only the corridor 
but a portion of the cafeteria for a program involving 
many small performers. 

Other Outstanding Normandy Features 

In the site-arrangement of the Normandy school, the 
Anderson Team has also presented its best-face forward. 
The grassed front areas are augmented by the turfed 
soccer-field to show to the passer-by a green-scaped school 
site. Across the bordering drainage ditch, a developing rec- 
reational area will be connected to the school site to take 
full advantage of all outdoor facilities, and the architect has 
further suggested the development of an outdoor ‘‘Nature- 
Study” park to the rear of the site in a low-lying swale 
which could provide “on the spot" study of frogs, insects, 
plants and other assorted fauna and flora. 

The Space Considerations/Kendrick Lakes 


With the schematics for Kendrick Lakes Elementary 
School, the already innovative, R-1 School System takes 
yet another step into the open-space concepts already 
well established in the educational philosophy. Dr. Michel 
brought to Vie Langhart’s Design Team the idea of not 
only incorporating the semi-enclosed spaces of the Kinder- 
garten into the open academie area, but also adding to 
it the 2,000 square feet of the cafeteria. Dr. Michel's theory 
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ot a partially-graded Kindergarten system is not really 
as visionary as it sounds, since many five year olds can 
read — and many are on the immediate threshold of 
this academic achievement. Certainly, many five year 
olds have an amazing grasp of elementary arithmetic, 
possess other skills commensurate with higher levels 
of education. In the modular (ungraded) School, many 
kindergarteners will be involved in adjacent first and 
even second grade levels so, reasons Dr. Michel, why not 
place them within its scope at the beginning of their 
school experience. Seminar space is given over to kinder- 
garteners for normal kindergarten experiences, and just 
bevond the seminar spaces...outdoor areas are avail- 
able for active play. However, since the average kinder- 
Sarten pupil spends such a brief time at school (average 
of 180 minutes) the by-play and shifting from academic 
to seminar space should serve the short attention span of 
these very-young pupils, 


1 


. dark areas include 
gymnasium at the top, toilets and administration immedi- 
ately below and kitchen, toilets and custodial space at the 


The totally open plan for Kendrick . . 


bottom. The seminar spaces in gray are partially enclosed. 


Outstanding Kendrick Lakes Features 

The Langhart architectural team has used two interesting 
areas within the large academic/IMC to break up over- 
whelming space. Called “Life Gardens" by Vic Lang- 
hart, they are semi-enclosed areas which are skylighted 
and utility floored and which will accommodate plants, 
birds, bugs, fish and even small animals... all dear to 
the hearts of the K/6 child. 

To further lessen the impact of the large spaces, the Lang- 
hart team through a most interesting roof structure has 
employed varying ceiling heights, and an interesting ir- 
regularity of outside walls with low recessed windows 
which will create “fun spaces" and child scale within 
and without the Kendrick structure. Immediately outside 
the two projecting seminar Spaces, plazas are planned 
for a multiple use program which will include art. 
The “open” cafeteria concept proposed for Kendrick is 
as equally interesting as the incorporation of the kinder- 
garten pupil into the total academic area. Dr. Michel 
has suggested that it is not inconceivable for children to 
be allowed to eat when they are hungry or in small class 
"group' situations. He feels it is unnecessary and per- 
haps not even good procedure to herd and isolate the 
total school population into a communal lunchroom, and 
then “turn them loose" on the playground. 
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The "Life Room" in the Kendrick Lakes School. 


his then is a sampling of the thinking and 
the original concepts which emerged dur- 
ing the On-Site Design Sessions in Jeffer- 
son County's R-1 system in late August. 
Far from sterile . . . the immediate archi- 
tectural response to the ideas of the edu- 
cators produced two widely divergent but 
equally interesting structures. Both educator and archi- 
tect came open-minded to the problem of using each 
square foot to its optimum, and to better the academic 
situation at one and the same time. During one of the 
daily critiques, for instance, one educator said... “Yes, 
I know, that's what I said. But this is what I meant." 
Long before the architect's plan becomes static, the free 
flow of communications produce a building much more in 
keeping with the owner's criteria. 
The list of buildings produced through the On-Site-Design 
concept by the Rogers/Nagel/Langhart firm is a long 
and impressive one. “We began," explains John Rogers, 
“аё Southern Colorado State College on the three buildings 
we designed there in concert with the Texas firm of Cau- 
dill, Rowlett and Scott. So, in a sense, we borrowed the 
concept from them." 
Since that time, Design teams have worked on the Phys- 
ics/Mathematics Building, the Art/Music Building and the 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Building on 
the same campus. In addition, R/N/L has designed four- 
teen schools and school additions with five other firms 
in the Jefferson County School District R-1; the Kissinger 
Office Building, the Extractive Metallurgy Lab for the 
Climax Molybdenum Company, the Center for Financial 
Planning and the Lab and High Purity Metals Complex 
Building for the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany and in association with Corbett/Dehnert, the Central 
Wyoming College at Riverton. 
Having pursued the On-Site Design Team concept so 
enthusiastically it is obvious the Rogers/Nagel/Langhart 
firm feels it has great merit. 
"For one thing," John Rogers explains, “Ѕо many clients 
are inclined to feel, at the very outset of a design, that 
when an architect draws a line . . . it’s an inevitability . . . 
even when he, the client, knows that the line would be 
better someplace else. Written criteria are subject to 
many interpretations, and we have found through on-site 
design with the close, day-after-day association with the 
client, that a more realistic architectural answer to the 
client’s needs сап be found." 


UO D mE 


Architect's conception of the front elevation . . 


ecognizably the client and his reaction is 
the answer to the success or failure of 
the architect's plans. For this, Dr. Del 
Walker, Superintendent of the Jefferson 
County R-1 System, must speak. 
“Тһе chief advantage of the On-Site-De- 
sign concept is certainly to the owner. And, 
it is very much like a computer. We, as educators with 
our educational ideas, program the in-put, and the archi- 
tect then supplies the schematics. Because we can work 
so intimately during these design sessions, the schools 
themselves more clearly interpret what we, as teachers, 
principals, and administrators want for the student." 
A progressive educational philosophy translated into 
structures has been Dr. Walker's goal since he came to 
the R-1 system three years ago. It has been his assign- 
ment to administer the 1966 Bond Issue which was de- 
signed to add 13,365 new student spaces to the school 
system. Ап addition of $943,229.00 in other capital to 
the funds provided by the $19.5 million Bond Issue 6 will 
bring the total building program to $20,443,229.00 and 
14,065 student spaces by 1970. With an added student 
enrollment each year which often equals the total stu- 
dent population in many school systems throughout Colo- 
rado, the R-1 building program must meet the challenge. 
We asked Dr. Walker his thinking in retaining a single 
architectural firm to coordinate the design and construc- 
tion of the R-1 school buildings. 
"Part of our decision, I believe, came from my experi- 
ence in Sacramento where I had worked with one archi- 
tectural firm rather than many. It seems to obviate many 


. Normandy. 


conflicts and duplications, and this results in a saving 
to the School system. It has been very satisfactory in our 
administration of the Bond Issue 6 program." 

Dr. Walker spoke highly of the interest of Jefferson 
County citizens in their school system. Citizen Committees 
in the R-1 System аге not just “rubber stamps" — they 
have ideas and they express them. А School Board of 
five knowledgable men, President Charles O. Moore, Hal 
Shelton, Lewis Stieghorst, Dr. William S. Twenhofel and 
Wayne A. Von Arsdale ask challenging and penetrating 
questions before schematies are approved. Case in point 
is the “open cafeteria" concept at Kendrick Lakes Ele- 
mentary School when Dr. Michel delineated his philoso- 
phies on the subject at the School Board meeting on Sep- 
tember 3rd. After a final, if somewhat tentative, agree- 
ment was reached, Dr. Walker asked the Elementary 
Level Director... “And what if the idea doesn’t work in 
practice, Jake?" Dr. Michel grinned a little wryly, and 
admitted, “We have an escape-hatch ... thirty feet of 
wall at so much a foot.” 

And, it is in this way, that the “new,” the “innovative” 
methods of instruction and the buildings which house these 
concepts are developed in the R-1 system. 

“But a building," as Dr. Walker states, “Is not a building 
until the kids are in it." The ultimate client of a school 
building is, in the final analysis, the pupil and his teacher. 
In Jefferson County, teachers after a year in the flexible 
open spaces of the “new concept" schools вау... “Don’t 
box me in!"...and although “cats is cats" and inevi- 
tably “kids is kids", they seem to like to go to school in 
the R-1 system. 


Schematic showing use of the paved courtyard just outside seminar space. The slanted walled embankment was in- 
corporated as part of the radiation-protection system at Kendrick Lakes, 
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symposia/a continuing study 


the construction cost spiral 


The Mad Tea Party 


or 
Industry at the Bargaining Table 


(Symposia is not much given to “viewing with alarm"—however we began 
in the September issue a continuing study of spiraling construction costs 
in our area. Ken Le Clere (Wyoming A.G.C.) outlined “The Contractor’s 
Predicament,” and we mentioned briefly a new organization being formed 
in Colorado attempting to meet these problems. This article is a further 
report on costs, and forms an introduction to the “Garvin Plan” which has 
already chiseled a foothold in a major area in the Industrial East. We sin- 
cerely solicit further comment on this vital subject.) 


The Mad Hatter and the March Hare would find them- 
selves right at home in the vast wonderland created by 
craft unions in the past year. View conditions prevailing 
presently in the construction industry . . . plumbers in 
Butte, Montana, being chauffered to the'r jobs; carpenters 
enjoying rate increases of 7596 over a two-year period; 
San Francisco pipefitters luxuriating in $20,000.00 plus 
incomes; Denver painters soon to be rewarded for their 
efforts with $8.00 an hour—and annual wage increases for 
all trades established at approximately $1.00 per hour. 
This is surely enough to make a master of imaginative 
fiction such as Lewis Carroll turn green with envy. 

As an old advocate of this great society, one might well 
ask... “Shouldn’t a poor tin bender or plumber have the 
right to negotiate decent wages and working conditions 
the same as everybody else?" Decent wages? Gentlemen, 
youre putting me on! 

In San Francisco and St. Louis, plumbers will soon be 
making upwards of $80.00 a day! This does not include 
double time for overtime, 20% extra for high time, etc. 
General foremen in these areas are now making more 
than 90% of the company presidents who employ them. 
This is a subject not to discuss with school teachers, of 
fice workers or policemen—it’s a little touchy to even talk 
about with most executives, they might get uppety and 
demand the same treatment as the help, 

Any review of the galloping inflaton now rampant in 
the construction industry does not do justice to the full 
scope of the problem. $20,000-a-year plumbers might be 
justified if the contractor were able to estimate even a 
50% productivity factor per man. However, in an industry 
committed to the tradition of coffee breaks, feather-bed- 
ding, strikes and a relentless inefficiency— these costs 
are simply not recoverable! Moreover, there is no effec- 
tive legal control a contractor can exercise when faced 
with poor workmanship or insubordination on the part of 
his employees or unfair labor practices on the part of his 
local union. With the NLRB, the Federal Mediation Ser- 
vice and even the administration in the pocket of the la- 
bor unions, there is little the contractor can do but cry 
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a little and swear a lot, and the owner can only curtail 
his plans for expansion or investment. The cost of con- 
struction is the major factor in determining where facili- 
ties are to be built and whether, in fact, they will be built 
at all. 


Last year, the president of United States Steel put the 
problem into focus. He stated, “Last year, US Steel alone 
spent in excess of $440,000,000.00 for modernization and 
expansion of its production facilities. At the end of the 
year, USS had authorized additional spending of $950,- 
000,000.00. All of the projects started and pending are 
vital to keeping U. S. Steel's plants competitive with for- 
eign competition, and thus insuring the jobs of its nearly 
200,000 employees. Our experience in this regard is true 
for all of industry, and therefore it is alarming to note 
increasing evidence of the curtailment of capital invest- 
ment programs by many American manufacturers, due 
almost entirely to mounting construction costs.” 

"This curtailment and deferment of industrial expansion 
plans can be traced almost entirely to one thing—the con- 
tinually increasing wage demands by building trades 
unions which are siphoning off a larger and larger pro- 
portion of capital investment funds. The steel industry, 
upon which many areas of our country heavily depend, 
is already hit hard by foreign competition. One of the 
ways in which we attempt to bridge that competitive dis- 
advantage is to maintain, modernize and expand our fa- 
cilities to the best of our capital ability. More and more 
often, however, we and other manufacturers are finding 
that the money saved or borrowed to put into moderniza- 
tion will not buy the facilities which we had planned. In- 
stead, an even larger share must go to pay the workmen 
employed by our building contractors, It would be tragic 
if soaring building trade wage costs prevented the steel 
industry and other American industries from growing 
and expanding to provide the jobs and products on which 
our national prosperity depends.” 

The Chairman went on to cite construction projects can- 
celled by U.S. Steel in the past year due to rising con- 
struction costs. 

What would it take in this strife-torn season to bring 
about lasting labor peace? Legislation is needed to create 
а more equitable balance between the power of labor and 
management at the bargaining table. There is, practically 
speaking, no such thing as collective bargaining anymore. 
Extortion and strike are old techniques but never have 
they been used with less regard for industry or public 
welfare. No longer can union negotiators make a deal 
with management and rely upon acceptance by their own 
rank and file. 

After a summer-long strike, asbestos workers are, at this 
writing, still holding out for increases over and above 
those recommended by their own union. How can they 
do this? No problem! They are all working. They have 
"no-strike agreements" with certain national contractors 
зо they are now working at Rocky Flats, Others are 
working in Denver with non-association members who 
have signed interim agreements to make a “quick killing" 
while competition is on strike. Others are working in Gree- 
ley, Colorado Springs and Bou!der. Some have left the state 
on travel cards and the remaining few have taken their 
campers to the lakes for a well-deserved vacation. In the 
meantime, contractors must bear the burden of loss of 
income coupled with continuing overhead costs during 
the term of the strike. And when it's all finally settled, 


these same contractors must bear the brunt of increased 
construction costs beyond any estimator's wildest dream. 
They are apt to find themselves walled in by other build- 
ers, who by virtue of their contracts and the laws against 
lockouts must continue their work while the strike is in 
progress. The aftermath of the strike must invariably 
lead to economic ruin for many contractors. 


For the journeyman, however, everything is coming up 
roses! Although he is now making more than the average 
attorney, he can look forward to several weeks or months 
of overtime (double-time pay) while contractors are play- 
ing “Catch-Up.” 


This has been a bloody summer for the construction 
trades in Colorado. Millions of dollars worth of construc- 
tion has been stopped—owners have cancelled projects or 
elected to build elsewhere. Engineers are advising de- 
signs eliminating the use of insulated pipe and journey- 
men's wages have been established at the $8.00 level. 
In spite of it all . . . there are glimmers of sanity and 
hope which have culminated in an industry-wide meeting 
held in September to hear noted labor consultant, John 
Garvin explain his plan for industry survival. Basically, 
Mr. Garvin proposed that management in the Construc- 
tion Industry band together in a national Federation of 
Construction Management Associations subdivided into 12 
Regional Congresses corresponding to the 12 Federal Re- 
serve districts. Under the Garvin plan—construction as- 
sociations, as well as individual contractors, would as- 
sign bargaining rights to the Congress . . . contractors 
would then no longer negotiate individually or through 
small industry associations. A strike against one would 
be a strike against all—and all construction in the Fed- 
eral Reserve district would (or could) be shut down. A 
strike would become a true economic sanction—journey- 
men as well as contractors would be out of work. Interim 
agreements would become a thing of the past. One trade 
would not be forced to work around or over the uncom- 
pleted work of another trade, and official, as well as 
public attention, would be focused on the union demands. 
Contractors in the Denver area have responded to the 
Garvin plan by organizing, as the first step—a group 
called the Construction Industry Management Council, 
which will be the nucleus around which mutual aid and 
support in labor negotiations will be built. The Council 
is presently charged with investigation of the Garvin 
Plan in detail, and making concrete proposals to con- 
struction associations regarding its implementation in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 


The Council's work has been greatly simplified in the 
past few weeks by the formation of the First Regional 
Congress in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan and West Virginia. This section of the country 
has been among the hardest hit during the past year, and 
has apparently been sufficiently shocked to take this first 
giant step in achieving the equalization of power at the 
bargaining table. With the Garvin Plan now a reality in 
four of the largest industrial states in America—certainly 
other areas including the Rocky Mountain West, may be 
expected to take up the challenge. Certainly, John Garvin 
has come upon the roiled waters with a message of hope 
and a positive plan for action. At the very least, he has 
given the irresponsible union leader reason for caution in 
the headlong flight toward . . . what one construction 
leader has termed . . . industrial suicide. 


*Now, gentlemen, we must all hang together or most as- 


suredly, we will all hang separately." 
Benjamin Franklin at the signing of the Declaration of 


Independence—Philadelphia, 1776. 
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a symposia series 


introducing: architecture/construction leaders 


TAKE ME TO YOUR LEADER 


Jacqueline B. Waite 

Director of Region 8 

National Association of Women in Construction 

“Jackie” is a first in this feature, being the initial repre- 
sentative of the gentle gender. With the 13th Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Women in Con- 
struction last month, she assumed the responsibilities 
of Director for Region 8 which includes Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and five WIC Chapters in Texas. A 
charter member of the Phoenix WICs, Mrs. Waite has 
served as Parliamentarian, Treasurer, Assistant Forum 
Coordinator and President. In 1967, she represented 
Region 8 on the NAWIC Scholarship Committee. Dur- 
ing her WIC career, Jackie writes, “Гуе missed three 
meetings, and one was when I was in Dallas selling dic- 
tionaries at the AGC National Convention." 

The “dictionary” is a complete glossary of construction 
terms now in its second edition, and Jackie has been the 
“Noah Webster” behind it all . . . a very real accomplish- 
ment since the Construction Dictionary has won Industry- 
wide recognition throughout the country. Her editorial 
chores have also included a year as assistant editor of 
NAWIC Image. 

A native of Tulsa, Jackie moved to Phoenix during her 
college years, and the fact that the Admissions Dean at 
Tulsa University refused to let her enroll in Geology 
courses frustrated her youthful ambition to become an 
archaelogist. Since 1958, she has been employed in Con- 
struction, and it is difficult to imagine Jackie who ''en- 
joys being a girl" right down to her three inch heels writ- 
ing payroll in the field on a piece of plywood with a 
compressor running her adding machine. She is presently 
Comptroller and office manager for the firm of A. E. 
Ferguson & Associates, architects, engineers and plan- 
ners in Phoenix. She lives in Tempe with her 16-year-old 
daughter, and an assorted menagerie of two dachshunds, 
a Siamese and a tiger striped alley cat named “Thomas.” 
Certainly WIC's Region 8 is looking forward to a most 
impressive year of accomplishment under Mrs. Waite's 
enthusiastic leadership. 
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ARIZONA 


George О. Petty, 
President/Arizona Chapter 
Producers' Council 


Right at the outset, we should add that the newly elected 
prexy of the Arizona Chapter of Producers' Council is also 
the Western Section Director of the Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute . , . which should doubly qualify him for 
this Leader's page—maybe we should just give him twice 
as much space. Actually, George needs very little intro- 
duction to the architecture/construction community in the 
Rocky Mountain West. As Western Section Director, he is 
one of six Industry Members on the Institute's Board of 
Directors, and is to be seen frequently at CSI gatherings 
throughout his 13 state region. He's on hand at many AIA 
regional and local meetings, and is equally well known 
among those representatives of quality building products 
...the Producers’ Council. 

George Petty is an Arizona native, and has been in the 
ceramic tile business since World War, the Twice. Based 
in Phoenix, he has been the Monarch Tile Manufacturing, 
Inc. representative in cactus-land since 1960. His “pet” 
project is most certainly the scholarship program for 
young students of architecture at both Arizona University 
in Tucson and Arizona State at Tempe . . . and he has 
been instrumental in securing annual scholarships spon- 
sored by Monarch Tile at both these Universities. He is 
the first non-professional to be elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Architecture Scholarship Foundation at 
Arizona State University. 

You can spot George Petty at one of those many meet- 
ings he attends by his wide and genial grin and by his 
warm handshake. And, if any crystal-gazing is wanted (or 
needed) we can only predict that the Producers’ Council 
in Arizona has a top notch, 1968-69 leader in George 0. 
Petty of Phoenix. 
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HONOR AWARDS PROGRAM—1968 
WESTERN MOUNTAIN REGION 


THE JURY 


WILLIAM J. GEDDIS, AIA, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
GORDON HECK, AIA, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
STEPHEN A. KLIMENT, AIA, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Eighty-seven boards were on display on the mezzanine of the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City in September. Projects 
ranged widely in size and complexity, but the Panel of Jurors found the overall quality of the presentations unusual- 
ly fine. Straightforward architectural answers and a strong simplicity were most often stressed in their citations for 
the three Honor Awards and for the ten Awards of Merit. Five of these awards are presented in this issue from 
"around the region”—our editorial feeling being that page after page of these projects would lessen their signifi- 
cance. (The John D. Anderson Residence is seen on Page i7.) We have used those projects immediately available to 
us—implying no favoritism in selection. The First Honor Award to Mr. Langdon Morris (Rogers/Nagel/Langhart ) 
for Larimer Square in Denver will be featured on our November cover. АП award winning projects reiterate the 
splendid quality of architectural work being done presently in the Western Mountain Region. 


HONOR AWARD: MULTI-USE BUILDING, ALTA CANYON, UTAH 


PHOTOGRAPHY: PATRICK KING 


ARCHITECT: BRIXEN AND CHRISTOPHER, AIA, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANTS: BLISS AND CAMPBELL; JOHN R. SMITH 
OWNER: SNOWBIRD CORPORATION 
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AWARD OF MERIT 
A CITY RESIDENCE — DENVER, COLORADO 


architect: Donald R. Roark, Denver, Colorado 
owners: Mr. and Mrs, Donald К. Roark 
structural consultant: Robert Voiland 
contractor: J. C. Construction Company 
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AWARD OF MERIT 


THE AMERICAN SNOWBLAST CORPORATION 
DENVER, COLORADO 


architect: Donald R. Roark and Associates, Denver, Colorado 
owner: Walter 0, Lampl 

structural consultant: Robert Voiland 

electrical consultant: Rice-Marek 

project manager: Jack N. Bell 

contractor: Dougan Construction Company 


AWARD OF MERIT 
DOVE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH — TUCSON, ARIZONA 


architect: William Kirby Lockard—tTucson, Arizona mechanical engineer: Donald C. Ewald contractor: Lawrence Hickey and Son 
structural engineer: Leeland L. Lawrence electrical engineer: А. E. Gene Magee 
Symposia/October—1968 Page 29 
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seventeenth conference|western mountain region 
salt lake city, utah—september 18-22, 1968 


architect @ in action! 


“A” indubitably stands for the “Architect in Action"—but the other significant letter of the alphabet in connection 
with the 17th Regional Conference must surely be *H" meaning “Hospitality.” From registration to closing moments 
in the “wee small” of Sunday morning, every member of the Utah Chapter of the AIA, every member of the Inter- 
mountain Chapter of the Producers’ Council, and their wives were graciousness itself. Laurels, of course, are due 
General Chairman Fred Montmorency and his co-chairman, William Richardson, to Ralph Edwards, Utah Chapter Pres- 
ident, and to Executive Secretary Nelson Aldrich— but the laurels are legion because each and every Utahan should 
have a crown of his own. To them—from the Western Mountain Region AlA—and from Symposia—sincere thanks 
for a memorable and happy 17th. Vital statistics for the Conference: Registered from Utah—64 corporates, 14 associ- 
ates, 9 students and 3 guests; from Colorado: 13 corporates, 1 associate and 4 guests; from Arizona: 10 corporates, 1 
associate; from Wyoming: 3 corporates; from New Mexico: 5 corporates, and from Nevada: 5 corporates. The Produc- 


ers’ Council registered 41 members, 23 associates and 7 guests. 


thursday, september 19 


It is, of course, impossible to capture 
the charm of Mr. Lundberg’s presen- 
tation or the warmth of his person- 
ality. However, reduced to cold type 
—the wisdom is all there! For those 
who missed the ‘‘unbreakable glass," 
the dimes and the paper sack—we 
give you "The Architect in Public 
Relations" and E. A. Lundberg, FAIA, 
Director of Architectural Liaison for 
P.P.G. Industries. 


Mr. Lundberg subheaded his presen- 
tation Advertising Without Really 
Paying for It"—adding, "it's ethical 
by all our standards." If the archi- 
tect, he said, cannot afford to retain 
professional public relations counsel, 
he must do it himself making his PR 
material “exciting, interesting, and 
different." If one single rule is to be 
followed it should be, “Place yourself 
in the other person's place" or ‘‘For- 
get about yourself and think of your 
listener.” Dropping one dime at a 
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time into his paper sack, Mr. Lund- 
berg graphically illustrated the fol- 
lowing points for good public rela- 
tions . . . 

1. Know your editor. If possible get 
to know him personally. 

2. Who Are You Reaching? Put your- 
self in the editor's shoes... who is 
he trying to reach. 

3. Aim at 8th Grade Level. This is the 
rule with most daily newspapers—this 
may not always be true, and it is not 
the case with magazines and the pro- 
fessional press. Check the Editor. 
4. Not All Is Newsworthy. Not all new 
buildings have news value and may 
acquire publicity only through some 
other means 

5. Use a Different Approach. Play up 
the most appealing features . . . an 
exciting piece of sculpture or a gar- 
den park area. Use the dramatic! 
“It's not а leaky roof, but a stream 
of water cascading from the ceiling." 
6. Interesting Conversation. Tell your 
story in a conversational way—de- 
scribe your building as you would to 
a beautiful girl. 
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7. Sharp Illustrations. Use only black 
and white pictures .. . glossies and 
8x10. If you are using a rendering— 
make certain the contrasts are good. 
8. No Portraits. A personal photo is 
important only if you are making a 
speech. Because of size reduction 
send only a 5x7 glossy. Large por- 
traits do not reduce well. 

9. Radio Programs. Here is a fertile 
field particularly for the AIA Chapter. 
Titles for programs suggested—'"'How 
to Select an Architect," “What Does 
on Architect Do," “Architecture Ex- 
plained." Radio effectiveness depends 
on content, voice and presentation. 
Practice is helpful! 

10. TV Presentation. Use all you know 
of other media and add motion. Point 
up all visual segments of your proj- 
ect. Try to be natural and have fun. 
Mr. Lundberg's final words summsr- 
ized his presentation . . . he stressed 
having something to demonstrate— 
ample material from which to choose 
—a willingness to change— and brev- 
ity in the final presentation. 

*Now, putting all your dimes to- 


НИНИН 


gether as we did in here," he said, 
indicating the paper bag now con- 
taining ten dimes, "I've shown you 
today by demonstration how I make 
my buck,"—reaching into the bag 
and pulling out a dollar bill, Mr. Lund- 
berg concluded, “This is the way to 
make yours . . . and there's the buck, 
and I thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men!" 


The two speakers of the morning 
denied collusion, but in scope, and 
content, Mr. William J. Geddis, AIA, 
of the Architects Collaborative, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts presented an 
entirely different view of Public Re- 
lations for the Architect. His premise 
dealt with the practitioner's develop- 
ment of a public image not only for 
himself and his firm but the profes- 
sion in general. ‘In essence," Mr. 
Geddis said, “Public Relations for 
Architects is the management func- 
tion which evaluates your own assets 
with public attitudes, identifies the 
Services and procedures of either an 
individual or organization with the 
public needs and interest, and exe- 
cutes through communication a pro- 
gram of action to earn public under- 
Standing and acceptance." He recom- 
mended first an evaluation . . . an 
inventory of what kinds of service the 
firm offers. Secondly he stressed use 
of the evaluation process to determine 
what you have to say in the design 
world "Your work, your ap- 
proach, your philosophy can all be 
converted into graphic material." He 
mentioned specifically the office bro- 
chure which must be up to date and 
flexible; the office letterhead and en- 
velope, and finally, business cards. 

Mr. Geddis outlined five basic means 
of communications for the Architec- 
tural firm . . . (a) the Architectural 


Publication (b) Local and Regional 
Newspapers (c) Photographic Slides 
(d) High graphic quality and good 
writing in all presentations and (e) 
Telephone etiquette. 


Not really! 


Senor and Senora 


“Architects are judged," he stated, 
"by the buildings and spaces we de- 
sign and build and the impression we, 
our staff and our consultants leave 
upon the people with whom we come 
in contact." He emphasized that this 
means everybody . . . ‘“Dissatisfac- 
tion over a minor heating problem 
by a janitor can shatter your repu- 
tation when the problem is passed on 
to a visiting building committee.” 

A portion of the Geddis presentation 
was given over to slides not only of 
the office, and graphics used by TAC, 
but also to the many projects of this 
very large and esteemed architectur- 
al firm. Embassies, foreign univer- 
sities, $40 million medical centers, 
notwithstanding—Sy mposia preferred 
the “little job no one else would take” 
—the design of a gasoline station used 
by a small chain in New England. The 
TAC filling station is a delight to 
the eye—simple and uncluttered—it 
could represent the greatest step to- 
ward improving our environment 
since man’s emergence from the cave. 
Mr. Geddis urged architects in small 
offices to expand their horizons . . . 
to update intelligence gathering re- 
garding all types of projects. He 
suggested associations and joint ven- 
tures with larger firms with experi- 
ence in larger projects, and service 
with a national professional associa- 
tion or on local planning boards, ad- 
visory committees, etc. 


In conclusion, Mr. Geddis said AU ANE 
“I am optimistic about the future of 
Architecture which will have a place 
for the large organization, the small 
individual firm and teams of special- 
ists. Expanded areas of competence 
and specialization even by non-archi- 
tects will be demanded. The Gentle- 
man Architect in his Ivory Tower 
will be passe as vast technological 
changes make it impossible for a 
single individual to have everything in 
his head. Teamwork is one way, As- 
sociations and Joint Ventures are 
others, in any case, we must develop 
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Fellow who's a girl 


new skills and widen our scope and 
method of work, incorporating the 
new disciplines with the old, so that 
we can tackle the main problem, and 
that is: The Design of the Total En- 
vironment.” 


Luncheon on Thursday was an “їп 
the flesh" demonstration of the “Arch- 
itect in His Community." Western 
Mountain Region architects met in 
company with the Salt Lake Kiwanis 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
County and State officials, City Fath- 
ers, and leaders of other groups with- 
in the architecture /engineering/con- 
struction community. The distin- 
guished speaker was Stephen A. Kli- 
ment, AIA, Editor of Architectural 
and Engineering News. Despite his 
somewhat labored and uncertain de- 
livery, Mr. Kliment made several tell- 
ing points. Citing several construc- 
tion projects within the decade, sym- 
bolic of the architect’s frustration, he 
concluded “the average citizen doesn't 
really care!" .. . Charging that Amer- 
ica’s citizenry is the “best informed 
ever" in many aesthetic fields yet 
they suffer from “visual atrophy." 
There is, Mr. Kliment went on, a 
built-in obsolescence with most ma- 
terial things today . . . It is true with 
toasters, true with automobiles—but a 
very dangerous thing to do with build- 
ings. 

The image perpretrated in many me- 
dia of the Architect in an Ivory Tower 
employed only by the very rich is 
unfortunate. The man on the street 
who votes on bond issues, makes vital 
decisions on improvements and de- 
cides on whether or not there will 
be visual education in the public 
Schools should know the architect is 
a perfectly ordinary citizen trying to 
get along on 6% of the building cost 
when all other costs are rising. 

The architect must be “ the visual 
conscience of his community . . .” 
fighting three important battles. One: 


Winsome twosome 
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the battle of the Street-scape improv- 
ing signs, street furniture and doing 
away with clutter. Planting rose 
bushes is not enough . . . it is dan- 
gerous—it lulls a community into a 
false sense of security. Two: the 
Battle of Zoning. Zoning can produce 
many types of ghettos above and be- 
yond residential ones. Heterogeneous 
planning often produces an exciting 
*place where the action is." Finally, 
there is the Battle of preserving the 
Unique Heritage which each commu- 
nity has. It is a sensitive problem—the 
challenge is not to destroy too much 
or save too much but to maintain a 
sense of historic continuity. 


Tagged a “Post Mortem"—the Thurs- 
day afternoon Design session was à 
new concept of this ever-popular cri- 
tique feature of the Regional Con- 
ference. It provided a unique oppor- 
tunity for re-examination of projects 
in operation for some time, with the 
addition of valuable comments from 
both owner and occupant. It proved, 
contrary to title, the two projects 
presented were far from ready for 
the “white marble slab." The for- 
mat included a definitive summary 
by the architect on his architectural 
solution to the criteria followed by a 
discussion of that criteria and the 
success of the solution by owner and 
occupant. 

Boulder, Colorado architect, Hobart 
Wagener presented the first project— 
the Williams Housing Project for stu- 
dents at the University of Colorado. 
Located off-campus, Williams will 
ultimately house over 5,000 students. 
Presently completed are two hand- 
some high-rise structures, and under 
construction, the Student Center de- 
signed to serve the entire Williams 
student population when completed. 
The interesting exterior facades of 
the Williams towers have a con- 
stantly changing pattern of light and 
shadow achieved through the texture 
of the brick structure and recessing 
of windows. The buildings themselves 
on elevated platforms dominate the 
site, and the extensive parking areas 
are visually minimized. Single, double 
and a few triple rooms are aug- 
mented by suites accommodating 
four students. Small kitchens are lo- 
cated in suite areas. 

Clifford Yoder, Director of Student 
Housing for the University, repre- 
sented the owner, and Kenneth Max- 
well, who is, quite by chance, an 
architectural student, represented the 
occupant. 

Both Mr. Yoder and Mr. Maxwell ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the function of 
the structures. The off-campus site 
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has become an asset rather than a 
liability, and costs have been held 
to a satisfactory minimum without 
sacrifice of architectural distinction. 
Students approve the interior design 
with a maximum of wall space, and 
flexibility for re-arrangement of furni- 
ture. 

The second project discussed was the 
Tooele District’s East Elementary 
School designed by Scott, Louie and 
Browning, the architectural and engi- 
neering firm in Salt Lake City. 
Appearing on the panel with William 
Browning, the Architect, were Dr. 
Curtis Van Alpin of the School Dis- 
trict, Joseph Stevens, Principal of 
East Elementary and Dr. Leon Chris- 
tiansen of the Utah State Department 
of Education. 

Built at a cost of approximately $13.00 
per square foot—(which is an in- 
teresting figure in a round building), 
the East Elementary School repre- 
sented the initial exploration into the 
modular (or ungraded) system of edu- 
cational curriculum and the building 
in which such a system is to be 
housed. The round building centers 
upon an open courtyard, and is par- 
tially partitioned from the outer wall 
opening to the “open space” IMC 
which is wrapped around the court- 
yard. 

The Educators were in accord on 
the success of the project indicating 
only that teachers and principal have 
had to learn how to use such an 
educational concept and the building. 
Dr. Christiansen, during his rather 
lengthy speech, indicated that archi- 
tects today were leading educators 
rather than the other way around. 


friday, septem ber 20 


Friday morning at the Western 
Mountain Regional Conference was 
spent in endeavoring to equate the 
formula — man+ machine=architec- 
ture. Moderated by Dr. Robert 
Wehrli, AIA, it was in the nature of 
a report on the latest developments 
in computer technique presently 
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under study by a most capable re- 
search team at the University of Utah. 
This team combines the talents of 
experienced architects, educators and 
computer experts with the brilliant 
capabilities of young computer scien- 
tists and mathematicians. The panel 
members included Professor Stephen 
L. MacDonald, Wiliam Newman, 
Max Smith, Ted Smith, Stanley Craw- 
ley, Jay Schadel and Stephen Carr. 
Being undertaken at the University is 
computer graphics research con- 
cerned with the manipulation of 
space and materials on a three di- 
mensional design system. Ilustrated 
were examples of quasi-three-dimen- 
sional forms produced mathemati- 
cally, modular design systems on a 
flat surface, and the use of the 
architectural drafting machine for 
the purpose of producing such items 
as topographical maps, etc. 

Getting down to the “nitty-gritty” of 
the matter, it seems obvious that 
“design by computer” is not yet— 
around the corner to be sure—but not 
yet in feasible and workable form. 
The present use of scanner, stylus 
and screen in connection with type- 
written “orders” to the computer will 
require a whole new set of curricula 
in the architectural school, and the 
“old dogs” in the profession are going 
to have to learn a whole lexicon of 
“new tricks.” Collating this informa- 
tion with the astronomically high cost 
of the “big brain,” it will be some 
time before computer-designed build- 
ings will be available to the client in 
our WMR. Storage, retrieval and the 
writing of specifications is not only 
a possibility—it is in actual operation 
in some major architectural firms 
such as Skidmore, Owings and Mer- 
rill and Caudill, Rowlett, Scott. The 
actual graphic design of a structure 
done thru a computer is on the hori- 
zon, but it is still, at this writing, 
beyond the grasp of man and ma- 
chine. 

This was a most interesting morning, 
but we are sure, most architects in at- 
tendance felt the same sort of un- 
reality about it which might ac- 
company a three hour visit to the 
moon. We, in the WMR, are, of 
course, most fortunate in having such 
a vital research project, in process, 
within our "home country," but the 
practical usage of graphic computer 
technique can still be described in 
terms of tomorrow. 
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The study of the economies of the architectural profession 
recently completed by the firm of Case and Company has 
been given considerable exposure throughout the A.LA. It 
was discussed at length at the National Convention in 
Seattle and in Hawaii—it has been the subject of many 
Chapter meetings. It still represented the most significant 
segment of the 17th Regional Conference for the practi- 
tioner. Our summary is, of course, just that—however the 
complete taped speech delivered by Dr, Charles Marsh on 
Saturday morning is available to all AIA Chapters who 
might wish to use it in conjunction with the graphics pro- 
vided in the two books available through the Octagon— 
“The Economics of Architectural Practice" and “Profit 
Planning in Architectural Practice." If Chapter Presi- 
dents will contact Symposia, we will be most happy to put 
Dr. Marsh's taped speech at your disposal. 


Dr. Charles J. Marsh is both senior consultant and vice 
president of Case and Company, San Francisco—he is also, 
as mentioned elsewhere, a good dancer, He said he felt 
rather like the minister scolding his congregation for poor 
attendance . . . the people he should have been scolding 
were not there. He then compared himself to the physician 
who hoped within two hours to diagnose and prescribe for 
the architect. 

The average American architect, said Dr. Marsh, earns 
less than his brethren in the associated design profession 
of engineering, less than medical specialists, and con- 
siderably less than the orthodontist, who incidentally is 
the most highly recompensed of all professional special- 
ists. In a word, architects are poorly paid! How poorly 
paid is revealed by these shocking facts compiled in 1966. 
In that year—one architectural firm out of twelve—lost 
money! One project out of four—lost money! A query to 
San Francisco bankers by Case and Company consultants 
. . . "What would you think about a firm netting 8.3% 
before taxes?" . . . the Bankers replied . . . “I wouldn't 


lend them a dime." 

This was the national level of architectural profit in 1966— 
dropping from a 22.6% figure in 1950. Extending the tables 
provided, Dr. Marsh pointed out with the present fee 
structure of 6% on building costs—operating expenses ris- 
ing at a far more accelerated rate—by 1972, architectural 
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firm profits would be at zero. The trend, then, must be 
reversed or the practice of architecture will be a dying 
profession. 

"Running the office is a darned nuisance" is a general 
consensus among architectural principals. Today, the 
architect is being called upon to take greater and greater 
liability risks, programming takes much more time than 
formerly, operating costs are at an all time high. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to hedge against the future because in- 
corporation is impossible for architectural firms in most 
of the states of the Western Mountain Region . . . therefore 
they have the problems of the sole proprietorships, part- 
nerships or a loose association. 

To further point up the disparity of costs and profit, Dr. 
March pointed out that while building costs have risen 
13%—drafting and designing costs have gone up 25%. 
This is why, the 8.3% of profit before taxes has occurred. 
Yet, Dr. Marsh charged—virtually nothing is being done 
by architectural firms who feel that profit is something 
just “left over" after a project's completion or at the 
end of the year. 

Most architectural firms receive a financial statement at 
the end of the year—a much smaller number receive them 
semi-annually, but very few call for this type of evalua- 
tion in shorter periods of time. Some architects rarely 
study them at all. 

The “big” firms, of course, do the best job—manpower 
makes it possible for them to maintain cost control on not 
only total operation but upon individual projects. There 
is, indeed, a fallacy in the 6% of construction cost figure, 
time-worn in the profession. An architect may rightly say, 
“Tf I do an excellent job, by skill or by luck, of holding 
construction costs to a minimum—my own fee of 6% 
is thereby reduced." Which, of course, places any 
architect in the position in an ‘‘overcost’’ situation of de- 
fending his integrity. 

Case consultants asked, “Why the 6% figure?" The ап- 


swers: “Му clients understand it"—''The school board 
demands it"—'Its traditional —"I understand how it 
works.” 


This, says Dr. Marsh, is not enough. These reasons are 
not valid. If pursued to the inevitable end the architect is 
indeed the “vanishing American.” 

The Case Study found that the average American archi- 
tect spends 70% of his time running the office and only 
30% doing professional work. Dr. Marsh said, “We see 
architects doing a fine job of improving man's environ- 
ment and a poor job of running the office." 

As a first step toward solvency, architects were advised 
to take a long, hard and realistic view of the problems. 
Specifically Dr. Marsh pointed to the new threat of union- 
ization in the architectural office—and of the increasing 
competition for the client's dollar. The package dealer who 
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does it all and turns the building over to the owner is an 
organization geared to profit where costs are really con- 
trolled. 

Dr. Marsh then made some specific suggestions, termed 
"therapy," to solve the problems of the architect. 

1. Take a realistie attitude toward the job of running the 
office . . . plan the job! Perhaps you can save valuable 
time by hiring an inexpensive clerk to get the numbers up 
for you. 

2. Recognize the obligation to make a profit. It's not 
something lucky that happens at the end of the year or 
the end of a project. There is nothing unprofessional about 
making money . . . profit is not a dirty word. 

3. Institute policies in favor of profit . . . sloppy office 
work can cost you money. Collect the money due you. 

4. Plan specifically for profit . . . it doesn’t “just happen.” 
А plan gives you a check point enabling you to make deci- 
sions before rather than after the fact. Even a modest plan 
is better than no plan at all. 


5. Your financial plan must incorporate controls . . . a 
monthly evaluation will let you know how you're getting 
along. 


6. Never compromise your professional integrity for the 
sake of a dollar. 

Case and Company has developed a relatively simple plan 
for profitable architecture . . . it incorporates the elements 
of direct costs, indirect expenses and gross income . . . 
and it begins when a firm's principal or principals begin 
io make judgements about the future activities of the firm 


in those terms, Plan for at least a year using уойг past 
financial records, refer to sources available to you . . . 
and learn to keep records. Remember, all costs must be 
paid before you make a single penny. 

Eight steps were outlined for the profit plan: 

1. Decide on your personal compensation. 

2. Agree on the best plan for the division of your time 
between direct and indirect services. 

3. Estimate the number of direct employees you will need 
during the year and what you are going to pay them. 

4. Forecast what you will probably have to spend for con- 
sulting services. 

5. Estimate the probable dollar volume of your unreim- 
bursed expenses . . . specifications, models and so forth. 
6. Review each element of indirect expenses . . . in other 
words, your overhead. 

1. Estimate a reasonable overall profit target for the year. 
8. Now, with these figures compiled calculate the amount 
of business you will have to do to meet these goals. 
Using the several models from “Profit Planning in Archi- 
tectural Practice," Dr. Marsh graphically illustrated how 
architects can not only plan profits for the firm, but profits 
on individual projects. He stressed the importance of keep- 
ing records . . . including a personal time card, 

Dr. Marsh concluded his presentation with the hope that 
architects would take advantage of the relief provided by 
the therapy recommended, and leave the convention with 
the determination that the profession . . . “should not and 
must not vanish." 
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Reverence for the past is evidenced in Salt Lake City where restoration is 
the watchword. The lobby of the Hotel Utah, Convention Headquarters, was 
face-lifted in 1966, using many of the original furnishings. Recently com- 
pleted restorations include both the Lion and Bee Hive Houses. 


women were privileged to hear from 
Elisabeth Kendall Thompson, FAIA, 
as she challenged them as wives of 
architects to take up the cause of a 
more viable environment. It is, she 
said, a plain fact that American cities 
are ugly . . . deservedly because de- 
cisions are left to those who do not 
care. Values are a woman's stock in 
trade and yet women fail to make 
use of these values and of the demo- 
cratic process. Mrs. Thompson point- 
ed to the accomplishments of the 
many women who have concerned 
themselves with the environment . . . 
Hawaii, for instance, where there are 
no billboards, the creation of the 
California Roadside Council by а 
woman, the improvement of Los 
Angeles and the Rapid Transit plan 
in that city sparked by the League of 
Women Voters. 

There is something, she said, for 
everybody — working within govern- 
ment, within the social organization 
or within education. Serve on com- 
mittees and boards, alert the com- 
munity to its visual needs, attend 
meetings and hearings and be pre- 
pared to give an informed opinion as 
a citizen. Women represent a great 
untapped reservoir who can literally 


The charming Carole Montmorency 
introduced the equally charming 
speaker at the Ladies Luncheon on 
Saturday held high above Salt 
Lake City at the University Club. The 
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open the eyes of the world. Her con- 
cluding challenge was . . . don't un- 
derestimate yourself as a woman, a 
citizen and a voter. Use your power 
for the good of your community! 


Ping pong, anyone? 


On Saturday afternoon, Dean Sidney 
Little, Director of the Western Moun- 
tain Region, certainly broke his own 
record for dealing with regional af- 
fairs with speed and dispatch. The 
four Resolutions proposed by the 
Committee were briefly, as follows: 
1: A memorial resolution honoring 
the late Frederick Weaver, FAIA, of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 2: A commendation 
on the high level of design disciplines 
exemplified by the Honor Awards 
Exhibit. 3: Recognition of the na- 
lional need for the development of 
competent architecture and encourag- 
ing the endowment of architectural 
scholarships, 4: A Resolution of grati- 
tude to the Salt Lake City Hosting 
Committee and most particularly 
Fred Montmorency, Conference Chair- 
man and Ralph Edwards, president 
of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. АП architects 
have heard of "cluster housing"— 
Dean Little, master of brevity, pre- 
sented a new innovation for Regional 
meetings—the “cluster vote оп reso- 
lutions.” All resolutions were passed 
at one time and without dissent. 

Introduced by Lloyd Snedaker, FAIA, 
as “Mrs. Durham's husband, Robert.” 
—immediate past President of the 
American Institute of Architects, 


And the band played оп... 
. and on 


Robert Durham, FAIA, of Seattle, 
Washington delivered the closing ad- 
dress at the Awards Banquet of the 
17th Regional Conference of the West- 


ern Mountain Region in Salt Lake 
City. 
Mr. Durham had many kind words 


for the Conference and for its theme 
stating that the Institute "shares with 
you and your conference the deep 
concern for making the architect a 
man of action. And," he said, “I would 
challenge you to Eo away from this 
conference with a new dedication for 
extending yourself beyond your own 
personal problems into action in your 
own community." He made four 
quite specific recommendations to 
WMR architects which include, first, 
the need to “make your regional 
strength effective because you have 
more regional strength than you be- 
lieve you have.” He cited the impact 
on education possible in the WMR 
since three most influential men are 
included in the region . . . the Presi- 
dent of the ACSA, the Vice President 
of the NCARB and a Director of the 
Region. Secondly, President Dur- 
ham said, “I think you can team up 
for some practical political leader- 
Ship." He urged architects and their 
wives to talk to candidates for office 
regarding their stand on subjects of 


and on 


Let it snow! 


importance to the profession and the 
community, He recommended inter- 
action between architects throughout 
the county to exert influence which 
they do not realize they have, His 
fourth and final point was to reiterate 
the very real importance of a real. 
istic approach to profits in the archi- 
tectural profession, and of meeting 
the technological challenges of the 
future. 

One of the architects’ chief responsi- 
bilities, Durham Stated, is to bring 
about a change in the attitude of “the 
man in the street" so that he wili 
care about his environment, Hope- 
fully, in the future . , . architects 
will be selected not because they 
can build a cheaper building . . . but 
a better опе... particularly in the 
field of school construction. The in- 
fluence of fine architecture on the 
School child will be reflected when 
he grows up to become a tax-paying 
citizen so that he will recognize that 
what he sees has something to do 
with his life, 

Concluded Mr. Durham , . . "I be- 
lieve that *A is for Action' could be 
copied and taken to heart by every 
Region of the country and I recom- 
mend you and your wives to civic 


and professional action next 
Monday morning.” 
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citation 

The annual WMR “terpsichore award” which was won hands down in 
1967 in Colorado Springs by Samuel Homsey, FAIA, in 1968 must 
surely go to Dr. Charles Marsh of Case and Company. His swinging 
dance floor technique certainly belies those gray locks. 


pick a bale of cotton 

A combination of youthful enthusiasm, electronics and acoustics 
created a small ear-drum problem for some of those гі the apres- 
gondola festivities at the Summit House in Park City. Kitty Little, 
Chloe Toohey, Bill Schropfer and others shared Ye Ed's air-lift, cotton 
supply. Unfortunately, it was limited! 


apres-apres gondola 

As Park City’s Summit House settled down to a dark, quiet night in 
the snow, the more venturesome WMR architects went on to view the 
charms of the lady named Shirley. A fine resolution praising her en- 
dowments (architectural) was offered at the Awards Banquet, but 
surely Mr. R. Durham, FAIA, must be credited with the “funny- 
bone." He recounted how Dorothy Snedaker requested his company 
on the ride "down the mountain’’—with Dorothy at the wheel and 
Mrs. D. beside her, the eminent past president was tucked into the 
back seat and told . . . “Go to sleep now, Bob." “What I didn't realize 
until the next morning," said Mr. D., “Was that everybody else went 
to see Shirley!” 


the flowers that bloom 

The bright-colored, ten-inch-in-diameter paper flowers 80 skillfully 
made by the Utah architect’s ladies and presented to guests at the 
Ladies Luncheon made for a brilliant gathering at the Salt Lake City 
Airport on Sunday morning. Some masculine murmurs were evident 
among husbands, but we think Salt Lake’s ladies should know that 
the flowers were much admired by United Airline’s stewardesses. 


quick trip 

John Anderson and the Morrises (Ellen and Langdon) flew in from 
Denver to receive their well-deserved awards at the Saturday ban- 
quet. Ellen Morris has several tips on “how not to take a trip" which 
she has promised to reveal to Symposia readers. We antieipate this 
article with great pleasure. 


baby, it's cold outside! 

Utah earned more stars for its crown on Friday evening as the 
weather-man double crossed everybody and snow fell on Park City. 
The coats and ski parkas passed around to the chilly attendees did 
even more than the cash bar in the prevention of “rigor mortis." 
Muchos gracias! 


the real and the rugged. 

Although formal competition was cancelled due to inclement condi- 
tions—two foresomes ventured out upon the Park City Golf course on 
Friday afternoon. Playing mid the clouds (rain?) were such he-men 
as John Reed of Albuquerque, Harris Sharp of Las Vegas, Hobie 
Wagener of Boulder and Hugh Lyman of Salt Lake. The open fireplace 
at the Silver King lodge was nothing if not a welcome sight as they 
checked in at the 19th hole. 


too far! 

As the gondolas bearing WMR architects crept along the two and one- 
half miles of cable to the Park City Summit House, а safety device 
halted progress. The not-so-gently swaying gondola in à swirl of snow 
carrying the Symposia team hung suspended over à deep and rocky 
chasm (there is à point of contention between Publisher ‘Trunk and 
Mrs. Toohey of Worland, Wyoming аз to who was stopped over the 
deepest place). Peering between snow flakes, Publisher T. fretted and 
finally delivered himself of the profound judgment . . - “Now! the 
architects have gone too far!” 


PROJECT: 


a symposia design series featuring 
the southeastern section/colorado chapter 


american institute of architects 


PENROSE PUBLIC LIBRARY... COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


ARCHITECT: Carlisle B. Guy, Colorado Springs 


A gg II =, 


PA 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Ketchum, Konkel, Ryan and Hastings, Denver 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL: Bouillon, Christofferson and Schairer, Seattle 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Bruce Hughes, Inc., Colorado Springs 


The Penrose Public Library is a gift of the El Pomar 
Foundation to the Regional District Library of the Colo- 
rado Springs area. The recently completed building con- 
tains approximately 65,000 square feet of library space 
and is connected at the Northwest corner to the old library 
building being renovated under the same grant which will 
be principally used to house the Colorado Collection and 
for meeting and seminar rooms. 


The open space concept of library planning in the in- 
terior has a principally carpeted floor and vinyl covered 
wall surfaces. The exterior is largely cast stone with 
relatively small areas of glass into the structure with the 
exception of the main lobby. The sculpture in the charm- 
ing entrance court "Orpheus" is the work of Edgar Brit- 
ton. The photography is by Rush McCoy. 
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DEL NORTE SECONDARY SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: Bourn, and Dulaney, Englewood, Colorado 
DEL NORTE, COLORADO 


The new Del Norte Secondary School will house grades 10-12, but is de- 
signed for expansion to 7-12. The building includes teaching stations for: 
Vocational Education, Music, Home Economies, Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics, Business, English, Science and a Language Lab. In addition, there 
will be a 450 seat auditorium, large instructional materials center, teacher 
planning centers for team teaching efforts, guidance and counselling rooms, 
administrative facility for the secondary school, and administrative facili- 
ties for the Superintendent of the District. 

Construction of the facility was started in August, and completion scheduled 
for the Fall of 1969. Estimated cost of the project: $450,000.00. 
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arizona 

Come One! Come All! 

On September 6, the Phoenix Chapter 
of the AIA held forth in South Moun- 
tain Park with their Annual Steak 
Fry. The handsome brochure replete 
with delightful illustrations which was 
sent out prior to this event promised 
multitudinous “goodies” including sir- 
loin steak, music by the Ray John- 
son Quartet, and an ever-flowing 
fountain of beer. AIA, CSI and PC 
members and wives, friends and all 
members of the office staffs were in- 
cluded in the “invite,” and you 
might say the whole affair sounded 
like a “blast.” Boy, were we sorry 
to miss this one! 

New Officers/Producers’ Council 

The Arizona Chapter of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council has elected new offi- 
cers to serve in 1968-69. The new 
prexy is your friend and our friend, 
George О. Petty (See “Take Me to 
Your Leader") and he will be more 
than ably assisted by Vice President 
Browning Baymiller (The Flintkote 
Company), Second Vice President 
C. R. (Bob) Coppersmith (Aluminum 
Company of America), Secretary 
J. F. (Jerry) Bandura (The Stanley 
Works) and Treasurer А. Phil Stone 
(Dwyer Products Corporation). Pro- 
gramming a great year for the Ari- 
zona Chapter, the first meeting was 
held in September and tagged “In- 
troductory Day." All members and 
alternates were given a standing in- 
troduction and the guest speaker was 
Richard Arnold, President of the 
Central Arizona Chapter/AIA . . . his 
topic: “What Producers’ Council 
means to the Practicing Architect.” 
Two events are scheduled for Octo- 
ber; an Informational meeting spon- 
sored by Kentile Floors, Inc., and 
the Annual P. C./A.LA. Golf Party 
All ready signed on the dotted 
for other Informational meetings 
throughout the year are Summitville 
Tile, Inc., Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, Georgia-Pacific, the Zonolite Di- 


vision of W. R. Grace Company and 
the Armstrong Cork Company. Plans 
are being laid for satellite meetings 
in Albuquerque, El Paso and Tucson, 
and the Spring of '69 will see the an- 
nual Producers’ Council Luau with a 
golf tournament preceding this big 
yearly event. 

New Position for MacDonald 

Mr, F. J. MacDonald who is the 
Chairman of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Arizona Beauty, and well 
known to Symposia readers, has been 
appointed International Executive 
Secretary of the American Institute 
of Landscape Architects . . . With his 
appointment, the central office of the 
organization has been moved to 2721 
North Central Avenue, Phoenix. The 
A.LL.A. is the organization of pro- 
fessional landscape architects in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Central America. 

Mr. Mac has recently mailed an 
“Open Letter to Political Candidates” 
in Arizona—we feel it is most worth- 
while and reprint herewith. It just 
may be you'd like to pass it along to 
political hopefuls within your own 
state. 

OPEN LETTER TO POLITICAL 


CANDIDATES 

In the year 300 A.D., Emperor Con- 
stantine issued the first press release 
on the need for election campaign ad- 
vertising. In the words of his chroni- 
cler, Eusebius, “In this sign shalt 
thou conquer." 

In Arizona more than 1600 years 
later, the lesson is well learned. 
Campaign posters spring up every- 
where: from utility poles, out of the 
ground, along side the giant statue of 
“Hobo Joe," from tree trunks... . 
Everyplace we look, this colorful 
razzmatazz greets the eye. 

No election year would be complete 
without all the fanfare and ballyhoo. 
But, during all the excitement, we 
certainly hope you remember the re- 
sponsibilities that go along with cam- 
paigning. We suggest you ask your 
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campaign workers to observe local 
ordinances and not damage public 
and private property when posting 
signs. 
Signs nailed to tree trunks damage 
the trees. 
Posters attached to utility poles 
give ulcers to the power companies. 
And any sign left standing longer 
than it should is guaranteed to give 
onlookers a touch of biliousness and 
migraine. 
We urge you . . . win, lose or draw 
. . . to concern yourself with good 
community appearance by seeing that 
your posters are promptly removed 
аз soon as your campaign is ended. 
There's always another election year 
. and maybe you will decide to 
run again! 
WIC's Scholarship Student 
The Tucson Chapter of the National 
Association of Women in Construc- 
tion is doing their bit for an ambitious 
young architectural student, Peter 
Renaud, at the University of Arizona. 
The WIC Grant is for $500.00, payable 
at $100.00 per year. Writes Jane 
Fields of the Tucson Chapter . . . 
“We will try to help him in other 
ways as much as we can, and we 
think we’re going to be very proud 
of him. I met with his high school 
counselor and he had nothing but 
praise for him. He attended one of 
our meetings, and seemed quite at 
ease . . . he explained that since he 
had six sisters, he was rather well 
acquainted with the feminine world." 
Our Symposia congratulations are in 
order fer this sincere young man and 
to Tueson’s WICS for helping him 
with his college education. 
Phoenix Firm Cited 
C.S. Leech, President of the C. S. Leech 
Company, of Phoenix has received the 
Formica  Corporation's Gold Seal 
Award for Maintenance-Free Living. 
The Award was presented the Leech 
firm for outstanding design and work- 
manship with Formica Brand lami- 
nated plastic for counter tops, walls 
and toilet compartments. 


colorado 

Dates Set for Region 10 

It must be later than we think . . . 
the Denver Chapter of the Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute has plans 
under way for the Region 10 Confer- 
ence which they will host in Colo- 
rado Springs in 1969. The Conference 
Chairman is “Топу” Murray, and 
THE date is January 24th with at- 
tendant social affairs being scheduled 
for the evening of January 23, and 
part of January 25th. Denver CSI 
members are urged to volunteer to 
serve on the Committee. Question of 
the day: shall we volunteer now or 
wait for the draft? 
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Chairs Meeting 


F. Lamar Kelsey, AIA 
Senator Speaks 
Colorado's Junior Senator, Peter H. 
Dominick has recently been the guest 
speaker at two meetings of mem- 
bers of the architecture/engineering/ 
construction community in the state. 
On August 30th at the Denver Ath- 
letic Club, the Senator spoke to a 
dinner meeting of the Consulting 
Engineers Council which included 
members, wives and key personnel of 
Colorado engineering firms. On Sep- 
tember 11, Senator Dominick was in 
Colorado Springs where the South- 
eastern Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects hosted a dinner 
meeting which not only included 
members of the Architectural pro- 
fession, but representatives of the 
Construction Specifications Institute, 
Associated Building Contractors of 
Colorado (AGC), CEC/Colorado, and 
the National Electrical Contractor’s 
Association. 

In Colorado Springs, the Senator 
urged the creativeness of people be 
put back to work at every level and 
that there should be less reliance on 
“hig” government and more on the 
private sector of American business. 
He disavowed the “package” concept 
of the “New Deal," the “Fair Deal," 
the “New Frontier" and the “Great 
Society"—and criticized the idea that 
all expertise must come from Wash- 
ington, D.C. He further re-emphasized 
the most fundamental facts of govern- 
ment . . . that Congress is the policy 
making body and when the Execu- 
tive branch takes over it is a usurpa- 
tion of power in the American sys- 
tem. 

F. Lamar Kelsey, FAIA, was the 
Chairman of the meeting, and Sena- 
tor Dominick was introduced by 
Southeastern Section President, John 
Ten Eyck. Colorado AIA President, 
Aubrey Brelsford presented the Sen- 
ator with a copy of “The Potomac 
River Task Force Report” urging 
that Senator Dominick support this 
bill now in Congress. 


1968 


ABC Honors Presidents 

The Associated Building Contractors 
of Colorado, Inc. (AGC) honored their 
past presidents at the Combined Mem- 
bership Meeting on September 3rd at 
the Brown Palace Hotel. Each of the 
seventeen living Past Presidents who 
were present were given a token gift 
of appreciation for the time and 
talent they provided in guiding the 
ABC to its present position as the 
recognized spokesman for the Build- 
ing industry in Colorado. 

=> 


UE РАО РУЫ 
And а Laurel 

Climaxing the Annual President's 
Party in mid-July at the Pinehurst 
Country Club, the Consulting Engi- 
neers Council of Colorado presented 
its Colorado Service Award to Orley 
O. Phillips. Mr. Phillips who is a 
principal of the Denver based firm 
of Phillips, Carter and Reister was 
honored for “his great and unselfish 
service to the Consulting Engineers 
Council and to the proud profession 
he has served so faithfully for so 
many years." 

Currently a member of the State 
Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers and Land Examiners, Mr. 
Phillips has served CEC as president 
and is one of the original charter 
members of the CEC/US. He is also 
a charter member of the Professional 
Engineers of Colorado, he is a past 
Vice-President of CEC/USA, and he 
has given unstintingly of himself in 
service to boards and panels con- 
cerned with engineering and construc- 
tion and to various engineering soci- 
eties. He has had a long and dis- 
tinguished record of successful engi- 
neering projects throughout the world 
г "projects to stand throughout 
the decades as a testimony to his 


professional skill and talent." Our 
warmest congratulations to Orley 
Phillips . . . it couldn't happen to a 
nicer guy! 


Open Space Conference 

Theme for the Fifth Colorado Open 
Space Conference held in Estes Park 
on September 28-29th was “The Front 
Range—Open Space or Suffocation?” 
Deeply concerned with the future of 
the Front Range as cities and indus- 
tries crowd Colorado's Eastern Slope, 
the Open Space Conference heard 
from Michael Frome, conservation 
author and columnist; Dr. James 
Lodge, director of air pollution re- 
search at the National Center for At- 
mospherie Research; Herbert Cris- 
ler, Walt Disney nature photographer 
and Mark Hogan, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Colorado. The two day meet- 
ing was held at the Stanley Hotel at 
the edge of Rocky Mountain National 
Park. 


nevada 
Zick Crashes 


On Monday, September 16th, Walt 
Zick, AIA, immediate past-president 
of the Nevada Chapter and Symposia 
Editorial Board member, crashed in 
his light plane at West Yellowstone. 
Walt and his partner, Harris Sharp, 
are both fine pilots, and use the com- 
pany plane for both business and 
pleasure. By great good fortune, no 
one was hurt in the crash, but all 
were bruised and considerably shaken 
up. The accident, of course, pre- 
cluded Walt's proposed attendance at 
WMR Conference in Salt Lake City— 
and he was most sincerely missed. 
George Tate of the Las Vegas Chap- 
ter was present at the Symposia 
Board Breakfast representing Nevada. 
AIA/PC Golf Tourney 

The second running of this classic is 
scheduled for October. It proved 
such a success last year that archi- 
tects and P.C. members alike voted 
to make it an annual affair. More on 
this, of course, after the fact. 

1969 Conference Chairman 

Big Harris Sharp has been tabbed 
for the big job of Chairman for the 
18th Conference of the Western Moun- 
tain Region to be held in Las Vegas 
next year. The Conference dates are 
still tentative, but it will be October 
and it will be at the Dunes Hotel and 
Country Club in Las Vegas. Both 
Reno and Las Vegas Chapters will 
share hosting honors, and Producers’ 
Council has already asked for some 
fifty booths for product display. Chair- 
man Sharp has plans cooking for a 
“really great shew” . . . so see you 
in Las Vegas! 

new mexico 

AGC Schedules Meeting 

The New Mexico Building Branch 
of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors, Inc. wil hold their 20th Annual 
State Convention on November 15th 
and 16th at the Hilton Hotel in Al- 
buquerque. President Stan Borthwick 


will preside at meetings aimed at 
solving contractor problems, and, of 
course, the usual gala social events 
are being planned. 

AIA Board Meeting 

The New Mexico Society of Architects 
(AIA) held their Board of Directors 
meeting in Cloudcroft, New Mexico 
on September 13th. Writes Editorial 
Board member, Joe Boehning—‘‘At 
an elevation of 9,000 feet, Cloudcroft 
is a beautiful spot to meet for any- 
thing—and it was a very good meet- 
ing." Two significant actions were 
taken at the Board meeting, first— 
the Society voted to invite the National 
Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects to make Santa 
Fe their gathering place for the Sep- 
tember, 1969 Board meeting, and sec- 
ond, initiated two new statewide 
awards. An Awards Committee was 
appointed to administer the “Award 
of Excellence for New Construction" 
which will be given to the designers 
of any man-made structure built in 
New Mexico which will enhance the 
environment of man—and an “Award 
for Excellence in the Field of Historie 
Preservation" which will recognize 
valuable efforts in the preservation of 
significant architecture, artifacts or 
sites of historical importance. 


Joe further reports that Southern 
Chapter members Frank Standhardt 
and Loren Mastin were unable to at- 
tend because of illness. Mr. Mastin, 
incidentally, was also among those 
missing at the WMR. He's had a 
rough go, but Charles Nolan reports 
Loren is on the mend, and will soon 
be back on the job. 

Good News 

Dick Clark, who is still President of 
the Santa Fe Chapter spread his bit 
of sunshine when he reported that 
the Santa Fe Board of Education has 
adopted a motion to include the new 
New Mexico fee schedule for archi- 
tectural work in their policy manual. 
A most encouraging experience since 
negotiations are still going forward 
on a similar step by the Albuquerque 
schools. Keep plugging, fellows! 


wyoming 


Good .. .? Bad...? 

Among those missing from our Sym- 
posia Editorial Board Breakfast in 
Salt Lake City— Gerald Deines of 
Casper. Business was so good he 
couldn't take the time to attend the 
WMR. It is always great news to 
hear that an architectural office is 
busy—but “Gerry” and his delightful 
frau, Shirley, were sorely missed in 
Utah. Gerry’s golfing buddy, Bill 
Schropfer of Casper and Jack Toohey 
of Worland were on hand Saturday 
morning representing Wyoming. 
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Nemo... 


(NOTE: Symposia brings you “Memo” each month as a 
“string around your finger" to help you remember those 
important dates in the architecture /engineering/construc- 
tion community. We appreciate having full details . . . 
what, where and when, in our office by the 10th of the 
month preceding publication, Thank you all for your fine 
cooperation. Address meeting notices to SYMPOSIA, 4070 
Estes Street, Wheat Ridge, Colorado 80033—to the atten- 
tion of Florence Morrison.) 


oj regional interest 

OCT. 28-29: Consulting Engineers Council/USA. Semi-An- 
nual Board of Directors Meeting. Princess Kaiulani 
Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


arizona 

OCT, 10 American Institute of Architects/Central Arizona 
Chapter, Regular Dinner Meeting—ABC Club, Phoenix. 

OCT, 14: Construction Specifications Institute / Tucson 
Chapter Board Meeting. Rallis Restaurant, Tucson. 

ОСТ. 14: Producers’ Council/Arizona Chapter. Informa- 
tional Meeting sponsored by Kentile Floors, Inc. (Dale 
Nagel in charge). Noon Luncheon Meeting. Smokehouse 
Restaurant, Phoenix. 

OCT. 16: American Institute of Architects/Phoenix Chap- 
ter. Regular Membership Meeting—ABC Club, 

OCT, 25: Construction Specifications Institute / Tucson 
Chapter. Regular Meeting—Cocktails: 6:30; Dinner: 
7:30 p.m. Redwood Gay Nineties, (Reservations: Bob 
Entrekin—622-7621). 
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OCT. 26: Annual Producers’ Council/American Institute of 
Architects Golf Tournament. (H. H. [Hank] Slicer in 
charge.) Valley Country Club, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


colorado 

OCT. 1: American Institute of Architects/Colorado Chap- 
ter, Continuing Education Seminar, 7:30 p.m.—Cactus 
Club, 440 14th Street, Denver ($2.00 per person). 

OCT. 1: Consulting Engineers Council/Colorado — Direc- 
tors’ Meeting. Cocktails: 6:00—Dinner 6:30 p.m.—Den- 
ver Press Club. 

OCT. 2: Association of Remodeling Contractors/Board of 
Directors’ Dinner. 6:30 p.m.—Four Winds Motel, Den- 
ver. 

OCT, 4: Producers’ Council/Rocky Mountain Chapter. 
Business Meeting, 12:00 Noon—Golden Ox, Denver. 
OCT. 7: Architectural Secretaries Association, Regular 

Membership Meeting. 6:30 p.m.—Continental-Denver. 

OCT, 8: Associated Building Contractors of Colorado, Inc., 
(AGC), Regular membership meeting. Social period 
—6:30, Dinner—7:00 p.m. Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 

OCT. 9: American Institute of Architects/Colorado-South- 
eastern Section. Executive Board: 4:30 — Cocktails: 
6:30 — Dinner: 7:30. 

OCT. 9: Construction Specifications Institute/Denver Chap- 
ter, Regular Membership Meeting. Cocktails: 6:00 — 
Dinner: 6:30—Meeting: 7:30 p.m.—Engineers' Club, 
1380 South Santa Fe Drive. 

OCT. 10: Mechanical Contractors Association, Regular 
Luncheon Meeting. 12:00 Noon. New Plumbing Show- 
case, 2727 West 6th Avenue. 

OCT. 10: Colorado Pipe Trades Industry Program/Board 
of Trustees. 4:00 p.m. New Plumbing Showcase, 2727 
West 6th Avenue. 

OCT. 9: Producers' Council/Decision Makers Program (by 
invitation), 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Buffet luncheon 
12:00 noon. Crown Jewel Room, Albany Hotel. 

OCT. 12: American Institute of Architects/Colorado Chap- 
ter Home Tours—Denver and Greeley. 

OCT. 15: American Institute of Architects/Colorado Chap- 
ter, Continuing Education Seminar, 7:30 p.m.—Cactus 
Club, 440 14th Street, Denver, ($2.00 per person.) 

OCT. 16: Women in Construction/Metropolitan Denver 
Chapter, Regular Membership Meeting. Cocktails: 


6:00. Dinner: 6:30 p.m. Ranch Manor, 1490 South Santa 
Fe Drive. 


Mr. Architect: 
Call 322-1925 


for 


KITCHENS 


from planning fo complete 
installation 


EDWARD HANLEY & COMPANY 


Since 1950 
RESIDENTIAL KITCHEN SPECIALISTS 


1454 Oneida St . Denver, Colorado 


OCT. 18: Colorado Association of Engineering Technicians. 
7:30 p.m.—Engineers' Club, 1380 South Santa Fe Drive, 

OCT. 21: Associated Building Contractors of Colorado/ 
Colorado Springs Area, Regular Membership Dinner 
Meeting, Cocktails: 6:30 p.m., Dublin House, N. Acad- 
emy Blvd., Colorado Springs. 

OCT. 22: Construction Specifications Institute /Denver 
Chapter Board Meeting. 

OCT. 22: Consulting Engineers Council/Colorado. Regular 
Membership Meeting. Cocktails 5:30, Dinner 6:30 p.m. 
Denver Press Club, 

OCT. 24: Mountain States Bureau for Lathing and Plaster- 
ing Board of Governors, 10:00 a.m. — 221 Santa Fe 
Drive. 

OCT. 24: American Institute of Architects/Colorado-New 
Member Orientation (Associates and Corporates) 7:30 
p.m. Larimer Square, Denver. 

OCT. 28: Associated Building Contractors of Colorado, Inc, 
Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting, 12:00 noon— 
Senate Room, Airport Holiday Inn, 3535 Quebec Street, 
Denver, 

OCT. 29: American Institute of Architects/Colorado, Con- 
tinuing Education Seminar, 7:30 p.m., Cactus Club, 440 
14th Street, Denver ($2.00 per person. ) 


new mexico 

OCT. 8: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquerque 
Chapter. Regular Membership Meeting—Happy Hour: 
5:30, Dinner: 6:30, Meeting: 7:30 p.m. Sundowner Mo- 
tel (NOTE: Any CSI members in town on this date 
are cordially invited to join “the group"). 

OCT. 9: Associated General Contractors/New Mexico 
Building Branch—Sun Room Albuquerque Sunport. 
ОСТ, 10: American Institute of Architects/Santa Fe Chap- 
ter. Regular monthly luncheon meeting—High Noon— 

The Forge. 

OCT. 11: American Institute of Architects/Southern Chap- 
ter. Regular Membership Meeting. 

OCT. 15: American Institute of Architects / Albuquerque 
Chapter. Regular meeting, 7:30 p.m.—University of 
New Mexico, Department of Architecture, 

OCT, 22: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquerque 
Chapter. Board of Directors meeting, 5:15 p.m. Office 
of the University Architect/UNM. 

OCT. 23: Consulting Engineers Council/New Mexico Board 
of Directors at 11:30 a.m.—General Membership at 
12:00 noon, Luncheon, Eby's Restaurant, 6804 Menaul 
Boulevard, N.E, (Across from Coronado Shopping Cen- 
ter) Albuquerque. 


utah: 

OCT. 1: Construction Specifications Institute / Salt Lake 
Chapter Board Meeting—12:00 noon—Ambassador Club. 

OCT. 1: Consulting Engineers' Council/Utah—Executive 
Board Meeting. 7:00 a.m.—J.B. Restaurant, 33rd South 
and 7th East, Salt Lake. 


OCT, 15: Construction Specifications Institute/Utah Gen- 
eral Membership Meeting, Cocktails: 6:30—Dinner: 
7:30 p.m, World Motel, 1900 South State Street, 

OCT. 16: Consulting Engineers’ Council/Utah — General 
Membership Meeting. Noon — Ambassador Club. 


(Please confirm your attendance by calling Ivan Has- 
lam: 266-8625.) 


symposia/about the cover 


October is traditionally the season of falling leaves and 
"bright blue weather" throughout the greater part of 
Symposia's region. Our leaves are lifted from our fea- 
ture story on the *'On Site Design Session" with topo 
map, floor plan and exterior schematics provided by 
Rogers/Nagel/Langhart and Anderson/Barker/Rinker — 
AIA architects in Denver. For the whole story see Page 
18 of this issue. 


Ordinary Paint 


Above photograph shows the deep protection af- 
forded by the 35% HYDROZO CLEAR which is 
incorporated in the HYDROZO MASONRY COAT- 
ING, Not only does HYDROZO CLEAR penetrate 
for life of the building protection, but part of the 
waterproofing remains in the color film on the 
surface to make it water repellent. HYDROZO 
MASONRY COATING is a breathing film which 
will not trap vapor which causes blistering and 
peeling. 


HYDROZO CLEAR MASONRY AND WOOD 
COATINGS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 


RIEBE & BOWMAN, INC. 

2170 South Delaware St. 

Denver, Colorado 80223 
Phone 744-6323 


ШШ DECKS e METAL WALLS e MEL ELWARD COMPANY 


820 So. Lipan St. 


303/936-3942 
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Engineers and Designers 
Since 1922 


SHAKER 


Air Conditioning 


Company 


Mechanical Contractors 
4755 Lipan St. 


4133-8608 


Sum g.a. Talbert, inc. 


SURETY BONDS AND INSURANCE 


TWELVE HUNDRED LINCOLN STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 80203 
AREA CODE 303 / 292-1330 


Denver, Colo. 


“We Have Something 
To Crow About“ 


Cleveland * Richmond œ Buffalo • Denver 
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Building an apartment? 
Motel? Shopping center? 
Or a plant- 

either large or small? 


Read howothers have Saved thousands of dollars 
With a Cat-powered On-Site Power System 


There was nothing unusual about any of the build- 
ings featured below. Yet the owners found that on-site 
power could provide part or all of their power require- 
ments heating, lighting, air conditioning, hot water, 
etc.—for less than the cost of conventional utility power, 

Another reason for their choice: reliability, There's 
never a worry about a local Power failure, 

On-site power could well be the answer in your next 
building project. Check into it... today, 


Mission Valley Apartments, Kansas City, Mo., 
Saves $15,000 annually and keeps occupancy 3 
high (by passing Savings on to tenants) with i DECO Porcelain, 
on-site power. The 90 units were 100% rented 5 little more than 30,000 sq. ft, of plant, yet 
before construction Was completed in 1963. Crystal Tower Apartments, East a Cat-powered On-Site Power Plant cut 

Cleveland’s new 27-story luxury DECO's Power costs almost in half—from 

tower, saves nearly $8000 per year $900 to $478 Per month, 

in air conditioning Costs, thanks to 

on-site power driven by a Cat G379 

Natural Gas Engine. 


Inc., Sycamore, Ill, has 


For more information, mail this coupon today! 


Caterpillar in Colorado p--——---——— o coupon today! / 


То: С!агепсе Rule, Engine Sales Manager, 


| 
| McCoy Co., 6000 Colorado Blvd., Denver, Colorado 80217 
| Please have your power systems representative call me for an 
I appointment, 

C "m | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

l 


| 

| 

| 

l 

: | 

COLORADO'S FIRST TOTAL | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Firm Мате. 


SERVICE ENGINE CENTER 


6000 COLORADO BLVD.. DENVER, COLORADO 80217 
TELEPHONE 288-2621 . Durango / Grand Junction / Pueblo 


Street Address. 


City. -State. Zip. 


Telephone No. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. L 


ЕСА 


YOU FIND 


IN THE BEST PLACES 


RIDGECREST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL / ARCHITECTS: SCOTT, LOUIE and BROWNING / MASONRY CONTRACTORS: ROZEMA and AUSTIN 


Check These Recent Completions, 
Featuring Spectra-Glaze 


NORTH OGDEN JR. HIGH SCHOOL 

Sterling Lyon, Architect 

Hofheins & Sons, Masonry Contractor 
COTTONWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 

Edwards & Daniels, Architect 

Earl Child, Masonry Contractor 
EVANSTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Boyd Blackner, Architect 

Brailsford Brothers Masonry, Masonry 
CENTRAL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 

Alvin Gabrielson, Architect 

в & S Hofheins, Masonry Contractor 
ABERDEEN SCHOOL, IDAHO 

Keith Sundberg, Architect 

Jay Nield - Guy M. Nielson, Masonry 

Contractor 

AMERICAN POTATO COMPANY 

Bruce McDermott, Architect 

Guy M. Nielson Co., Masonry Contractor 
RICKS COLLEGE AG. TECH. BLDG. 

Grant Brower, Architect 

Carlson & Jacobson, Masonry Contractor 
EAST SANDY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Scott, Louie & Browning, Architect 

Rozema & Austin, Masonry Contractor 
KRAFT FOODS BUILDING 

Morgan Tovey, Architect 

Carlson & Jacobson, Masonry Contractor 
ROBERT FROST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Edwards & Daniels, Architect 

Andre Gramme, Masonry Contractor 
STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

Verle Gessell, Architect 

Child Construction Co., Masonry Contractor 
. and many others 


CONCRETE MASONRY 


ECONOMY IN CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMY IN MAINTENANCE 
LIFELONG BEAUTY IN COLOR 


Spectra-Glaze Concrete Masonry Units are available in a 
selection of 54 beautiful colors, meeting ASTM @ 126 for 
imperviousness, opacity and resistance to fading. Spectra- 
Glaze builds a load-bearing, fire-rated wall; and, meets 
seismic code for all areas when designed with proper 
horizontal and vertical reinforcing by the architect or engi- 
neer. Glazed both sides if desired, Spectra-Glaze is one 
of today’s most practical versatile building materials. 


MANUFACTURED and DISTRIBUTED in UTAH, 
IDAHO, COLORADO, NEVADA and WYOMING by 


SPECTRA-GLAZE DIVISION OF 


UTAH CONCRETE 
PIPE CO. 


COLORADO SPECTRA-GLAZE REPRESENTATIVES 
MERRICK-HEAP & ASSOCIATES 
2785 North Speer Blvd. / Phone (303) 433-8777 
Denver, Colorado 80211 
Representing the Manufacturer 


